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Lipraries of the modern world are 
not only treasure houses in which each 
generation inherits the wealth of those 
that have gone before, but also for- 
tresses of civilization. Behind an intelligent 
leadership must be an intelligent citizen- 
ship— people who have read enough, 
not only in newspapers and magazines but 
above all in books, to understand the 
fundamental ideas and institutions and 
above all the liberties upon which our 
civilization has been built and upon which 


we must continue to build. 


DONALD RICHBERG 
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Looking Toward Greater Federal 


Participation in Library Development 


By CHARLES H. COMPTONT 


. MY opinion, two of the most impor- 
tant recommendations which the American 
Library Association has ever considered 
were those adopted at Chicago relating to 
the establishment of a federal library 
agency and to federal aid. It is true that 
the Association indorsed both of these 
propositions at the Montreal meeting. 
However, to indorse them in principle is 
quite different from drawing up a plan of 
procedure for putting them into action. 
This plan gives the American Library 
Association a groundwork for federal 
participation in library development upon 
which to build for many years to come. 
Elsewhere in this issue you will find the 
complete provisions relating to a federal 
library agency and federal aid. I feel that 
the members of the Association will be in- 
terested in knowing how these provisions 
were prepared. In other words, what 
thought was put into them? Were they 
well considered? Do they represent the 
best thought of some of the leaders in the 
profession or are they merely the half- 
baked ideas of some visionary librarians 
who are grasping at the illusive hope of 
having the federal government solve some 
of the difficult problems that face libraries, 


especially those relating to financial sup- 
port? 
——— 


tSee Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 


I wish to recount briefly some of the 
steps that were taken previous to their 
adoption. The first step was passage by 
the Council at Montreal of a resolution 
advocating that the federal government 
assume responsibility for nation-wide li- 
brary leadership through a national library 
agency and that, recognizing the inevitable 
inequalities of taxable resources in the 
several states, the government provide 
financial aid for making reasonable library 
facilities universally available throughout 
the United States. At that time I decided 
in my own mind that it was a direct re- 
sponsibility upon myself, as President of 
the Association, to do what I could during 
the short year ahead of me to make this 
resolution more than a mere scrap of pa- 
per. To be sure this was only one of a 
number of resolutions relating to national 
planning which were passed at Montreal, 
but it is one that is national in scope and 
it fittingly should have special emphasis at 
this time when the trend toward the par- 
ticipation of the federal government in 
many activities formerly considered out- 
side of its functions is evident. 


StronGc CoMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The first step was to appoint a strong 
Committee on Federal Relations. This 
commanded and had my most careful con- 
sideration. Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, with 
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his experience in library administration and 
library school instruction, and with the 
recent completion as his doctor’s thesis of 
the first comprehensive study of the public 
library in relation to government, accepted 
the chairmanship, much to my satisfaction. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Louis J. Bailey, vice chairman, Carl L. 
Cannon, Gratia A. Countryman, Milton 
J. Ferguson, Mrs. Lucile Liebermann 
Keck, Harriet C. Long, Arnold Miles, 
James O. Modisette and Carl Vitz. They 
brought to bear upon this problem their 
combined experience in library administra- 
tion and library legislation, and the recom- 
mendations presented to the Council, in 
my opinion, represent the best thought of 
a group of some of the best thinkers in the 
profession. 


PRELIMINARY PLAN DRAFTED 


Now as to the way we worked in pre- 
paring this document for presentation. 
Dr. Joeckel, Mr. Milam, Miss Merrill 
and I met in Chicago and spent a day in 
August drawing up a preliminary plan. 
The outline of this preliminary plan was 
sent to the other members of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Relations to get their 
suggestions. At Memphis, at the meeting 
of the Southeastern and Southwestern li- 
brary associations, the same group met 
together again for a brief conference and 
made slightly more progress in outlining 
the plan. On December first and second, 
five members of the committee, consisting 
of Dr. Joeckel, Mr. Bailey, Mrs. Keck, 
Mr. Miles, Mr. Vitz, together with Mr. 
Clarence B. Lester, chairman of the Li- 
brary Extension Board, Mr. Milam, Miss 
Merrill and I met in Chicago. Members 


of the committee living at a distance were 
not asked to come, simply to save expense 
Those two days were 


to the Association. 


most fruitful for then we thrashed out our 
differences of opinion. I had known for 
years most of those taking part in this com- 
mittee meeting, but after sitting in confer- 
ence with them, I came away with added 
respect for the capable way in which they 
constructed the recommendations to be 
presented to the Council. 

I do not propose to go into detail as to 
those recommendations. What I am try- 
ing to do here is to suggest to A. L. A. 
members the thought that went into them. 


PROPOSALS FURTHER DISCUSSED 


Even after the recommendations were 
completed, the committee, and Dr. Joeckel 
in particular, gave consideration to the way 
they should be presented to the Council. 
The committee met at Chicago previous 
to the meeting of the Council and outlined 
a procedure for presentation. Dr. Frank 
L. Tolman and Ralph Munn, former 
chairmen of the committee, were present 
at this meeting. Certain changes in the 
recommendations were made at that time. 
All of those who attended the Council 
meeting on December 28 will, I am sure, 
agree with me that Dr. Joeckel’s presenta- 
tion was no less than masterly and that 
Mr. Lester’s statement on the need for 
federal aid was most convincing. There 
Was some opposition to federal aid voiced 
at the Council meeting, and I am not sorry 
that there was, but evidently by far the 
larger part of the Council favored the 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Federal Relations. 

I am aware that many members of the 
profession are probably as yet skeptical of 
whether there will be for many years an 
agency of the federal government devoted 
to libraries, or a grant of federal aid for 
libraries. They may be right. Personally, 
I have no illusions as to the difficulties that 
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LOOKING TOWARD FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


confront us. 
Council gave me renewed belief in our 
capacity to present these two important 
matters to the national administration and 


However, the action of the 


to gain a hearing for ourselves. ‘There 
is no disgrace if we fail in our attempt to 
accomplish these two objectives. If, how- 
ever, we should fail to take advantage of 
our opportunities, we should regret it in 
the years to come. 

In this plan for federal aid there is one 
point that should be emphasized. It is a 
flexible plan. We are not proposing that 
an identical pattern be used for all the 
states if federal aid is granted. We pro- 
pose to put a great deal of power in the 
hands of each state library agency. We 
are looking to these state library agencies 
to draw up library programs that meet 
the needs of the individual states. We 
expect the federal library agency to ap- 
prove these carefully considered programs 
with intelligence. 


FEDERAL INTEREST ALREADY SHOWN 


In conclusion, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the grant of power which the 
Association has given its officers to nego- 
tiate with the national administration with 
a view to greater federal participation in 
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library development. The various in- 
valuable services which the Library of 
Congress has rendered for many years to 
American libraries, and the $100,000 fed- 
eral grant for Braille books for the blind 
indicate that such participation is by no 
means a new thing. 

Already your officers have initiated cer- 
tain steps in the work which lies ahead of 
us before a federal library agency and 
federal aid can be attained. Your Presi- 
dent and secretary were granted an 
audience with one of the members of the 
President’s cabinet and received a sym- 
pathetic and understanding reception of 
our presentation of the library needs of 
our country. Meetings with other federal 
officials are being arranged. 

Steps are being taken toward the 
preparation of the best possible brief on 
the need for a federal library agency and 
for federal aid. This brief will be made 
more effective by maps and charts. 

If the members of the American Library 
Association will present a united front, and 
if they will put into the efforts for securing 
federal participation the same fine enthusi- 
asm they displayed when their book dis- 
counts were threatened, I have little doubt 
as to the ultimate outcome. 
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Federal Relations to Libraries 


By CARLETON B. JOECKELT 


HE Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions presents today for consideration by 
the Council its recommendations regarding 
two important planks in the national li- 
brary platform—a federal library agency 
and federal aid for libraries. 

The primary task assigned the commit- 
tee by the President has been the formula- 
tion of a sound program to be followed by 
the American Library Association in these 
two fields. In drafting the suggestions 
made today the committee has been actively 
assisted by President Compton, Chairman 
Lester of the Library Extension Board, 
and the secretariat of the Association. 
Moreover, certain of the recommendations 
made by the committee have been approved 
by the Committee on Planning and by the 
Executive Board for inclusion in the Na- 
tional Plan, which seems to be fast de- 
veloping into what may be called a consti- 
tution for the library movement. Other 
recommendations of the Committee on 
Federal Relations carry these basic pro- 
posals somewhat further into the field of 
what we may perhaps designate as legis- 
lation made necessary by the constitution. 
This distinction between those recommen- 
dations which are included in the National 
Plan and those which are offered in ad- 
dition to the plan may seem somewhat 
complex, but it is hoped that the whole 
project submitted by the committee is 
sufficiently clear. ‘The recommendations 
made by this committee are stated in full 


+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 


on pages 115-16 of this issue of the Bulle- 
tin. 

Both of the planks proposed have al- 
ready been approved in general terms by 
this Association. Federal aid for libraries 
was formally indorsed by the Council in 
1930 and 1931 and was again approved 
in the portions of the National Plan 
adopted by the Association at its meeting 
in Montreal in 1934. Similarly, the 
Montreal conference approved a section 
of the National Plan relative to the estab- 
lishment of a federal library agency. 
However, the committee does not wish to 
take shelter behind the generalized state- 
ments by which these two objectives have 
been approved. It realizes that these issues 
are not closed and that it must be prepared 
to defend its specific proposals on both 
questions. 

Whether we like it or not, we are liv- 
ing today in a period of rapidly changing 
governmental relationships. It is highly 
significant evidence of the shifting balance 
of power between our federal, state, and 
local governments that these two ques 
tions involving the interest of the national 
government in libraries should at this time 
assume a position of major importance in 
our plans for the development of library 
service throughout the country. 


A FEperAL Lisprary AGENCY 


In a general view of the organization of 
the American library system, the one ele- 
ment which is conspicuously lacking is 4 
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federal library agency concerned in a 
broad way in the development and co- 
ordination of library service throughout 
the nation. It is true that the national 
government is already providing a very 
considerable number of bibliographic, cata- 
loging, and reference services highly useful 
to the libraries of the country. It is also 
true that numerous independent official li- 
braries are maintained by the federal gov- 
ernment. But the bald fact remains that 
there is in the United States today little 
effective library planning at the national 
level and certainly little national leader- 
ship in the coérdination and development 
of library resources. 

In the opinion of your committee, the 
time has come for active steps looking 
toward the creation of a federal headquar- 
ters for library affairs strong enough to 
fill this general need. Admittedly, the 
functions of any such library agency, in a 
federal government of forty-eight states, 
must be largely advisory. But even with- 
out actual administrative powers over 
libraries, such a federal authority, backed 
by federal funds, would undoubtedly have 
sufficient prestige to enable it to carry out 
a program of nation-wide importance. 

The general nature of the functions 
which might be performed by the suggested 
federal library authority have been out- 
lined in a proposed amendment to the li- 
brary plan approved by the Planning Com- 
mittee. The fascinating possibilities in this 
field cannot be developed at length here; 
they may only be suggested by the enumer- 
ation of certain important gaps in our 
national library picture. 

Even in our federal library group, there 
is great need for a central authority cap- 
able of administering a comprehensive and 
sustained program of codrdination. 

Adequate statistical presentation of the 


essential facts about American libraries is 
as yet in its infancy and is likely, in the 
long run, to be best accomplished by a 
central governmental authority. 

The development and furtherance of 
plans for interstate relationships through 
library enterprises extending across state 
boundaries and through programs for uni- 
form library legislation among the states 
in certain natural regions are surely proper 
functions for a national agency. 

The organization of a country-wide 
system of regional centers and reservoir 
libraries for the service of groups of states 
is rapidly becoming an urgent need. The 
sad spectacle of needless competition be- 
tween libraries in the acquisition of books 
and periodicals and the equally distressing 
spectacle of the almost complete lack of 
resources in many fields in libraries of cer- 
tain regions are both striking examples of 
the need for a codrdinating authority. 

In short, this whole program goes far 
beyond the extension of public library serv- 
ice to those areas of the country which 
are now without it. It is rather a prob- 
lem which affects all types of libraries and 
one in which every library and every li- 
brarian should be vitally interested. 

With respect to the designation of the 
actual governmental unit which is to as- 
sume these activities, the committee has 
made no positive recommendation. This 
is admittedly a difficult and debatable 
point. Frankly, the committee has not 
wished to jeopardize the main objectives of 
the plan and the negotiations of the officers 
of the Association in dealing with federal 
offcials by tying the recommendations of 
the Association too closely to a single 
project. It is recognized that the success 
of the scheme depends largely on the ap- 
proval of the national administration, and 
the committee believes, therefore, that a 
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reasonable policy of opportunism, which 
may be adapted to the practical develop- 
ments of actual negotiations, is indicated. 
This does not mean that suggestions by 
the Association will be unwelcome. On 
the contrary, they will be important and 
helpful, but it is hoped that the final de- 
cision may be left in the hands of the offi- 
cers of the Association. 


FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARIES 


The question of federal aid to libraries 
and librarians seems to be forcing itself 
upon us through the pressure of current 
events rather than through the adoption of 
carefully considered policies. States and 
local units are taking advantage of the 
federal funds made available in rough cor- 
respondence to the initiative and ingenuity 
of individual librarians. “These temporary 
measures, important as they are as a whole, 
vary greatly in scope, method, and in 
efficiency. If they are to be continued, 
they must eventually give way to much 
more complete and logically conceived 
plans. 

Concerning the actual need for federal 
aid to libraries, Mr. Lester of the Li- 
brary Extension Board has been asked to 
make a statement (see p. 64) and this 
subject, therefore, need not be considered 
here. It is, however, important to point 
out the essential elements in the proposals 
made by the committee. 

In the first place, the plan proposed 
contemplates the existence of strong library 
agencies in both the national and state gov- 
ernments, which are to be in charge of the 
detailed distribution of funds. Only 
through the active codperation of such 
agencies can adequate planning on a state 
and nation-wide basis be assured. Un- 


less strong and efficiently managed state 
agencies exist, any federal subsidy is likely 


to degenerate into a mere dole to existing 
libraries, lacking adequate supervision and 
coérdination of effort in any far-reaching 
attempt to advance the extent and quality 
of library service. 

Secondly, the plan suggested by the com- 
mittee permits wide variations in the man- 
ner in which federal subsidies are used in 
the different states. It is fully recognized 
that a single uniform pattern will not fit 
all parts of the country. <A project well 
suited to the development of libraries in 
the South may be quite unsuited to the 
geography, local government, and library 
traditions of New England. Certainly 
this committee has no idea of forcing all 
library development into a single mold. 
Scrutiny of the recommendations made 
can scarcely fail to show that the whole 
idea has been to encourage state and local 
initiative and experimentation suited to the 
needs of particular states and regions. 

The third point to be mentioned prob- 
ably touches most closely the real heart of 
the whole question. Does federal aid 
imply federal control and a dead level of 
mediocrity and uniformity of library per- 
formance throughout the nation? This 
is a fair question and deserves careful at- 
tention. Your Committee on Federal Re 
lations is strongly of the opinion that both 
parts of the question should be answered 
in the negative. 

Merely as a matter of law and of gov- 
ernment, it is almost impossible to conceive 
of the extension of federal authority to the 
control and management of individual pub- 
lic libraries or library systems. In our 
form of federal government, these powers 
are clearly matters of state and local con- 
cern. Only by a wholly unreasonable use 
of the power of the purse could the na 
tional government interfere directly in the 
management of individual libraries, and 
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then only by the bait of extremely large 
subsidies. Furthermore, the whole history 
of federal aid definitely shows that the 
national government in the use of federal 
funds has uniformly acted through state 
and local agencies. 

As to the effect of federal aid in general, 
as it has been extended to the states, it 
seems clear that it has not tended to break 
down state and local initiative. The gen- 
eral result has been rather to assist and 
stimulate the states in building up activi- 
ties of which both governments may well 
be proud. Even the strongest opponents 
of federal subsidies find little fault in this 
connection. 

No attempt is made to conceal the fact 
that in connection with federal subsidies 
to states there has developed a considerable 
amount of federal supervision through ap- 
proval of projects and through inspection 
of results. As the committee has indicated 
by the nature of its proposals, it has little 
doubt that similar methods would be fol- 
lowed in case library subsidies were 
granted. “There seems small reason to 
dispute the necessity and value of such pro- 
cedures. 

Lastly, some consideration must be giv- 
en to certain financial aspects of the plan 
proposed by the committee. An even com- 
promise between distribution of funds on 
the basis of population and on the basis of 
need is suggested. To disregard either of 
these factors completely seems to the com- 
mittee both impossible and impolitic. The 
committee knows of no state whose li- 
braries might not use to advantage addi- 
tional funds from federal sources. On the 
other hand, it is keenly aware that both 
the need of the different states for assist- 
ance and the actual ability of different 
states to contribute vary greatly ; therefore, 
a completely uniform distribution based 


on population alone should be avoided. As 
far as possible, federal library subsidies 
should be used to equalize the tremendous 
differences now existing in the amount of 
support and in the quality of service. 

One thing remains to be said with re- 
spect to our attitude toward federal taxes 
and federal aid in general. Apparently 
one of the principal difficulties in our pres- 
ent system of public finance is that al- 
together too much weight is attached to the 
fact that certain taxes are collected by cer- 
tain governmental agencies and that taxes 
are collected in certain definite places. 
Thus we are prone to think of taxes col- 
lected by the federal agencies as the exclu- 
sive property of the national government, 
that taxes collected by the state belong to 
the state, and so on. Simply that money 
raised by a certain tax is collected by the 
federal government should not necessarily 
imply that this money belongs solely to the 
federal government and that it must be 
spent only for federal services. After all, 
the tax is paid by individual citizens. 
There is nothing inherently wrong or 
morally debilitating in redistributing some 
of the proceeds of the tax to state or local 
units for services to be rendered to the same 
public which eventually pays the federal 
taxes. 

The committee has no illusions regard- 
ing the program it has submitted. With 
respect to the creation of a federal library 
agency, it believes there should be a fair 
chance for success, entirely apart from the 
question of federal aid. As to federal aid, 
the world is changing entirely too rapidly 
for the committee to venture a prediction 
as to the outcome of any efforts which 
may be made in this direction. If the 
Council approves its recommendations, 
the committee will do its best to assist in 
the presentation of the program. 











DIDS E 
The Need for Federal Aid 


By CLARENCE B. LESTERT 


EDERAL aid is a matter that we on 
the A. L. A. Library Extension Board 
have been talking about for ten years. As 
we look at the library field, we see any 
number of small libraries. I see a hundred 
in my own state. What are they doing? 
Many of them are book distributors and 
are not even filling that capacity as well 
as they might because of their small funds 
for books. I say book distributors ad- 
visedly, because many of them have not the 
funds to provide the training and experi- 
ence that are essential to good library 
service. Yet all of these institutions, wher- 
ever they are, are included in our statistics 
of communities which have library serv- 
ice. 

Even with that, what do we see when 
we look at the situation in the country as 
a whole? Figures that have been compiled 
within the last few months show, for in- 
stance, that of the three thousand counties 
in the country, one-third of the lot have 
no libraries within their borders. Well 
over forty million of our people, or be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent of our entire 
population, live in areas which do not have 
local library service. 


AN EssENTIAL SocIAL SERVICE 


The very fact that we are here means 
that we believe there is some need for 
library service for the people. It means 
that we do not agree with the idea that 
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library service is a luxury. It means that 
we know the growth in education puts 
library service forward as an essential ele- 
ment in the social services which should 
be provided for the people. It means that 
we recognize once again those statements 
which go back to the beginning of the 
government, as to the necessity for an in- 
formed citizenship. It means that we be- 
lieve some method for providing library 
service is an essential in having the people 
of this country able to take the part they 
should take in the development of their 
government. 

We on the extension board have come 
before you a number of times with sugges- 
tions regarding the larger library areas. 
We talked about county libraries rather 
vociferously for a while. Some of us had 
dreams that county libraries were going to 
be supplied in most counties without serv- 
ice by the end of the week, and in all the 
rest by the week after next. We saw them 
going pretty fast in the beginning of our 
enthusiasm. 

What has happened? In spite of all 
the work that the library profession has 
done, there are only about 230 county 
libraries in this country now. They have 
not provided that library service for the 
people, particularly in the rural districts, 
which we hoped they would provide. 
Nothing else has as yet taken their place. 
The difficulty is financial. There is no 
question about that. I remember very 
well, in that period of enthusiasm which 
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I spoke about, the cold water Mr. 
Dudgeon of Milwaukee threw on some 
of us when he said there were counties in 
our own state which never could have 
county libraries because they could not pos- 
sibly get the funds. I think he was prob- 
ably right, although I did not believe him 
then. And with all the attempts that have 
been made to develop state aid funds 
through such demonstrations as that in 
Louisiana, this method of providing funds 
has not made any material progress. 

I suggest, then, that what we have to 
look for is something which may provide 
some form of equalization fund for the 
support of public libraries, as we have pro- 
vided equalization funds for the support 
of public schools. We are asking con- 
sideration for something which should be 
supported by the people as a social service, 
as a service necessary for citizenship, as 
something required in the upbuilding of 
the people as a whole. 

As to the argument that the major pro- 
portion of our federal taxes is paid by a 
few states and that those states should not 
be required to finance improvements in 
other states, I should like to question such 
a statement’s validity. 


How Taxes OPERATE 


May I cite a typical example? Out 
here on Michigan Avenue there is a tre- 
mendous stream of traffic using gas. That 
gas may have been produced in Texas or 
Oklahoma or Wyoming. It probably was 
refined somewhere else. The profits from 
the sale of it go where? To the Standard 
Oil Company in New Jersey, or some- 
where else. New Jersey will collect the 
tax on the gas which is provided by nature 
in one state, handled by man through a 
refinery somewhere else, distributed by the 
retailer after the wholesaler handles it, 


and finally through the corporate organi- 
zation. ‘The net results all pour in, as 
through a funnel, to one spot. 

Take another illustration. North Caro- 
lina and Virginia pay a large proportion 
of some of these federal taxes. Why? 
Because some of us, myself included, burn 
tobacco in pipes or in other forms. I 
do not buy my tobacco in North Carolina. 
I get it in Wisconsin or in Chicago. 
Somebody has handled it in between, but 
the net result goes back to North Caro- 
lina. 

I submit that all the people are helping 
in the payment of the taxes which happen 
to be collected in a half dozen states. I 
submit further that if this matter of sup- 
port for libraries is a matter of public in- 
terest, the whole public should rightfully 
be brought into that financial suport. 
Personally, I see no way to make any 
actual progress in the development of li- 
brary service for the people as a whole ex- 
cept through some redistribution of the 
money which is paid in many states— 
though collected in a few—back among the 
people of the states where it is needed. 

I have considered mainly, of course, 
the extension of public library service. 
That is the thing in which I have been 
principally immersed. I would like, how- 
ever, to point out that such a program of 
federal aid should be of very great value 
in the field of scholarly research. It could 
provide for some of those services in the 
field of research, which it is now difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain. 

In closing, I want to impress this fact 
upon the members of the Council before 
they take a vote: This proposal for federal 
aid is not brought here as an emergency 
method of dipping into the federal pocket. 
The need for such aid was pointed out in 
the 1926 report of the Library Exten- 
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sion Committee. It is brought before you 
now in tthe sincere belief that the long- 
time program on which we are working is 
possible only with additional funds, which 
can only come through federal taxation. 
I am prepared to stand or fall on the 
proposition that we in this country are 
not putting enough money into library 
work. 

Weare not trying to get something from 
the federal government to take the place 
of anything for which local governments 
are now spending money; my idea about 
this is that it is an addition. It is for 
nation-wide improvement of library serv- 


ice. I should also like to point out that 
it does not take taxes from New York 
or Illinois or Pennsylvania or Massachu- 
setts. The money, if it is raised by the 
federal government under an income tax, 
for instance, goes into the federal treasury. 
It does not go into the treasury of an 
individual state. 

So far as I am concerned, I am sup- 
porting this proposition on the plain, simple 
grounds that any form of adequate library 
service, or any progress in library service 
demands more money than we are getting 
now, and that more money can most fairly 
come from federal aid. 
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Libraries and the Public 
W orks Program 


/ \\ TRIP to Washington made by 


Carl H. Milam, A. L. A. secretary, just as 
the Bulletin is going to press, reveals that 
decisions on the new work relief and pub- 
lic works program are apparently still in 
the future. He is, however, writing state 
library extension agencies in part as fol- 
lows: 


We think that the PWA engineer of your 
state and the official state planning board 
should have, within two or three weeks, a 
complete list of the present and near future 
needs for library buildings and extensions in 
your state—including all needs whether any 
local financing is now possible or not. Such 
list, we think, should name the place and the 
project (kind of building or extension), give 
an estimate of the total amount of money 
required, and the approximate date when 
construction could begin if the money were 
in hand. Your PWA engineer can presum- 
ably verify or correct this list and tell you 


how far in the future he wants you to look. 

In order that the A. L. A. may be ina 
position to represent libraries in Washington, 
as the office of education represents schools, 
we ask that a copy of the list of library 
building needs for your state (in duplicate, if 
convenient) be sent to this office by February 
20. Information collected in 1932 is, for the 
country as a whole, incomplete and out of 
date. 

The terms on which money will be allo- 
cated have not yet been disclosed. One pro- 
posal, rumored to be under consideration, 
is that the federal government provide half 
the sum and that the state and local govern- 
ments furnish the other half. 


In Mr. Milam’s opinion, work relief 
projects will continue on approximately the 
present basis; and his impression is that, 80 
far as Washington is concerned, all the 
kinds of projects mentioned in part two of 
the October, 1934, Bulletin are possible. 
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College Library Control 


By CHARLES EDWIN FRILEYt 


USTIN WINSOR, former librarian 
at Harvard, is credited with a remark 
which has come to be considered one of 
the fundamental principles of modern 
library management and control: “A book 
is never so useful as when it is in use.” In 
his second annual report (1879) Mr. 
Winsor expanded this idea in the follow- 
ing words: 


Diligent administration, considerate for- 
bearance, care that no rule is enforced for 
the sake of mere outward uniformity, and 
the establishment of reciprocal confidence 
between the librarian and the users of the 
library, open the way to many relaxations 
of old established prohibitions, which could 
not safely be allowed if a less conciliatory 
spirit prevailed. There should be no bar 
to the use of books but the rights of others, 
and it is to the credit of the mass of library 
users that, when a librarian manifests that 
single purpose, he can safely be liberal in the 
discharge of his trust. 


New EmMPpHAsIS IN TEACHING 


Since 1900 the library has assumed an 
increasingly important place in the educa- 
tional program of the college. This 
change in emphasis began when the elective 
system and the system of majors and 
minors broke down the rigidity of the old 
fixed curriculum. ‘The tendency in mod- 
ern college teaching is away from the lec- 
ture, textbook and note-taking method of 
instruction, and in the direction of greater 
stress on the assimilation of ideas gathered 
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from the many sources made available in 
the library. The introduction of such 
studies as modern history, political science, 
psychology, economics, sociology and the 
natural sciences has created a demand for 
access to many books, both old and new. 

Survey courses, cutting across depart- 
mental lines, necessitate more extensive 
reading than is usually required by the 
textbook method. The spread of honors 
courses and general reading courses, in 
which formal class attendance is optional, 
throws the student largely on his own re- 
sources and makes the library indispensable 
in the prosecution of his studies. The 
rapid growth of research work, in the 
stronger liberal arts colleges as well as in 
the universities and the institutions of sci- 
ence and technology, has also given 
emphasis to the fact that the teacher and 
the library are closely related parts of one 
great scheme of higher education. In short, 
the college library has been transformed 
from a storehouse to a great educational 
laboratory, the center of academic activi- 
ties and the pulse of the institution’s intel- 
lectual life, with unusual opportunities and 
facilities for revealing to the student that 
synthesis of knowledge which is one of the 
great ideals and objectives of college train- 
ing. 


Lisprary’s GROWING ROLE 


Its strategic réle in the institutional pro- 
gram being generally recognized, the 
proper management and control of the 
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library becomes a matter of major impor- 
tance. The ultimate responsibility for the 
administration of the college is vested in 
an outside governing body, usually known 
as the board of trustees. The immediate 
responsibility for the library is in most 
cases delegated to the president of the col- 
lege, although in a few instances control, 
at least in part, may be retained by the 
board, or may rest largely with a library 
committee appointed by the board or by 
the faculty. Unless there are unusual cir- 
cumstances which justify a different plan, 
direct administrative control of the library 
by the president is the most desirable form 
of organization. The president is in a posi- 
tion to view impartially the needs of the 
institution as a whole, and he usually un- 
derstands the close relationship that must 
exist between adequate library service and 
good teaching. 


RANKING OF LIBRARIAN 


To develop the library to the point of 
maximum usefulness, the president must 
depend upon the services of a librarian 
thoroughly trained in his field and keenly 
alive to the opportunities for service to stu- 
dents and faculty. The modern college 
librarian must be much more than a mere 
custodian of books. It is essential that he 
assume a large measure of administrative 
responsibility, including the supervision 
and direction of the library staff, the 
proper expenditure of the library budget 
and the oversight of the library building 
—an important unit of the physical plant. 

In view of his functions and responsi- 
bilities the librarian should be ranked as 
one of the major administrative officers of 
the college, directly responsible to the 
president. He is usually appointed by the 
board of trustees upon the president’s 
recommendation. The most thoughtful 


consideration should be given to the selec- 
tion of the individual who is to fill this 
important position. Not only should he be 
professionally trained, but he must have 
that broad and active interest in scholar- 
ship and scholarly attainments that will 
gain for him the respect and esteem of col- 
leagues and students. ‘The wise presi- 
dent will make a thorough survey of the 
library field, consulting the leading college 
librarians and the heads of library schools, 
When the list of candidates has been care- 
fully sifted he will make further inquiry 
of faculty members of the institutions in 
which the more desirable prospects have 
worked. Before the selection is finally 
made, there will be personal interviews and 
an invitation to visit the institution for the 
purpose of meeting the members of the staff 
and inspecting the library. Once chosen, 
the librarian should be intrusted by the 
president with all administrative details 
and given reasonable freedom to develop 
the library along those lines which will best 
serve the varied interests and needs of 
teachers and students. 

In some colleges the librarian does not 
have the rank and status which entitle 
him to a seat and vote in the general 
faculty. This is a condition which can- 
not be justified on any sound educational 
basis. Its evils ought to be clear to the 
thoughtful college executive. If a man 
is not fully qualified to participate in the 
discussions and decisions relating to gen- 
eral college policy and administration it 
is very questionable whether he should be 
appointed librarian. 

The large majority of colleges have a 
library committee, whose function is ordi- 
narily to enable the faculty to keep in 
close touch with the library, and to make 
suggestions to the librarian and his staff 
as to the best methods of adapting the 
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work of the library to the institution’s 
teaching and research needs. The library 
committee originated in earlier times when 
the librarian was some bookish member 
of the faculty, with a natural and perhaps 
pardonable partiality toward his own de- 
partment. In order to safeguard the 
varied interests of the institution the com- 
mittee often assumed a large measure of 
control of library policies and administra- 
tion, a situation neither desirable nor 
wholesome in the light of modern library 
organization. 


CoMMITTEE SHOULD BE ADVISORY 


The purposes and activities of the pres- 
ent-day library committee are found to 
differ widely. Although, as indicated 
above, a few committees may exercise 
rather a close supervision and deal with 
administrative details, they should act in 
a purely advisory capacity, concerning 
themselves with administration only when 
called upon by the librarian for counsel 
and advice in these matters. Ordinarily, 
the committee meets several times a year 
for discussion of the larger questions of 
policy, and on other occasions at the special 
request of the librarian, who is generally 
a member ex officio and often serves as 
secretary or chairman. This is the only 
satisfactory policy, for the librarian’s re- 
sponsibility is, or should be, primarily to 
the president. Any arrangement which 
makes the competent librarian directly re- 
sponsible to a faculty committee is fraught 
with danger, and would appear both un- 
wise and unnecessary. 

As an advisory body, the library com- 
mittee should be fairly representative of 
all departments. This, of course, does not 
mean that every department should be 
tepresented, but the membership should 
be so selected that the larger fields of edu- 


cational activity will have adequate recog- 
nition. An interested and sympathetic 
committee can be of great assistance in co- 
ordinating the work of the library with 
that of the instructional staff. As has 
been noted, changes of major significance 
are taking place in the educational pro- 
gram of the American college, changes in 
teaching methods, in curricula, in content 
of courses, and in traditional attitudes to- 
ward educational values. As a result of 
these changes the library is assuming a posi- 
tion of ever greater importance, and many 
problems are arising which should have the 
mutual consideration of the librarian and 
representatives of the teaching staff. In 
what fields should the library be especially 
strong? Is the library collection well 
rounded, as a whole? Do the members of 
the faculty understand the possibilities and 
limitations in the use of the library? Are 
the policies relative to book purchases satis- 
factory? Have intelligent plans been de- 
vised for stimulating a greater interest in 
books on the part of both students and 
teachers? These and similar questions 
must be studied and answers found by the 
committee working in close codperation 
with the library staff. 

A surprising aspect of many college libra- 
ries is the poor judgment used in selecting 
books. In 1931 the Carnegie Corporation 
made a study of 150 libraries, checking 
their collections against a list of 14,000 
titles, carefully prepared by representative 
teachers and librarians and considered as 
indispensable in the twenty-four subject- 
matter fields making up the liberal arts 
course of study. It was found that: 

a. no college owned as many as 9,000 
of these titles; 

b. only 18 owned as many as 5,000; 

c. of 93 colleges none had more than 
3,000, and one had only 158; 
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d. 14 colleges had less than 1,000 titles. 

It was further revealed that there were 
usually too many government documents 
(free) ; too many old books, of little use; 
too many gifts from retiring faculty mem- 
bers, and, in denominational colleges, from 
ministers ; too many obsolete or antiquated 
school texts; and, finally, too many “just 
books” —received in reply to requests for 
gifts and often used merely to meet the 
standards of accrediting bodies. 


Joint RESPONSIBILITY CITED 


The responsibility for the selection of 
suitable books is the concern both of the 
instructor and the librarian. As a master 
of his own field, the instructor should 
initiate recommendations for books and 
periodicals needed by himself and his stu- 
dents. But it is equally the duty of the 
librarian and his assistants to know books 
and their use, so that they may not only 
quickly supply, but even anticipate, the 
needs of their patrons. The librarian must 
take the responsibility for building up the 
general collection; he must see that no de- 
partment is neglected; and he must guard 
against the “hobbies” of certain instruc- 
tors, exercising the veto power over pur- 
chases, if necessary. In his survey of land- 
grant college libraries, Charles H. Brown, 
librarian of Iowa State College, found that 
in thirty-three of the forty-eight institu- 
tions the librarian’s only relation to book 
selection was to prevent the purchase of 
duplicates; and that in ten institutions 
library books were ordered by departments 
without any supervision whatever by li- 
brarians. 

As a result of such policies and prac- 
tices, there is a distinct lack of balance in 
many college library collections; for the 
typical instructor will recommend for pur- 
chase only those books needed in his classes, 


giving little thought to the need for a well 
balanced content in the library as a whole. 
The librarian, by virtue of his position, is 
the only person in the college who can 
reconcile conflicting requests and make sure 
that books are selected in accordance with 
the professed objectives of the college, and 
that all interests are properly represented. 


DEPARTMENTAL WANTS STUDIED 


Departmental libraries present a per- 
plexing problem in some colleges, in the 
matter both of service and administration. 
It is naturally a great convenience to mem- 
bers of the staff to have access to book 
collections dealing with their particular 
fields; this is especially true in the case of 
students working on laboratory assign- 
ments in the sciences. On the other hand, 
departmental libraries are costly, the books 
ordinarily do not receive the care given 
them in the general library, and students 
are often greatly inconvenienced in secur- 
ing books widely scattered over the cam- 
pus. Furthermore, the close relationships 
existing between fields of study today make 
it impossible to say that certain books will 
be used only by this or that group. 

In some cases departmental collections 
are entirely distinct from the general li- 
brary, being located in different buildings 
and often administered solely by the de- 
partment concerned ; a few cases have been 
found where the general library did not 
even carry a card catalog of the depart- 
mental collection. In other colleges the 
library service is completely centralized 
both as to book collections and adminis- 
tration. 


The obvious solution is the complete 
centralization of the administration of the 
library service under the librarian, with 
provision for lending small collections to 
departments where needed, under regula- 
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tions laid down by the central library 
administration. This plan has particular 
reference to the typical college; in the 
larger institutions departmental libraries 
of considerable size have developed and 
are recognized as essential units in the 
institutional program. Even so, the li- 
brarian of the general library should have 
administrative supervision over these units. 
It should be understood that all books 
therein are part of the general library and 
are cataloged in both general and depart- 
mental libraries ; that the general librarian, 
after conferences with the departments 
concerned, should appoint the persons 
in charge of departmental libraries and 
place them on the payroll of the main 
library ; and that books be transferred from 
one unit to another when the librarian is 
convinced that such transfer will best serve 
the needs of teachers and students. 


EXPENDITURES NEED A PLAN 


The library budget should be prepared 
by the librarian, and reviewed by the li- 
brary committee. Ordinarily, library ex- 
penditures include: (a) general books and 
periodicals; (b) books and periodicals for 
the several departments of the college; 
(c) the salaries of the library staff; and 
(d) supplies and binding. It is important 
that all funds expended for library pur- 
poses, whatever the source, be listed as 
items in the general library budget. 

The amount spent for library purposes 
differs widely. Authorities recognize 
that at least 3 per cent of the educational 
expenditures of the college should be de- 
voted to the library. Actually, the per- 
centages range from 0.6 to 10.0 or more. 
The small college with adequate library 
facilities will usually be found in the upper 
range. However, no definite regulations 
can be formulated to govern such expen- 


ditures in all institutions. The total edu- 
cational expenditure per student and the 
efficiency of the administration have a 
direct bearing on the amount that should 
be spent for the library. Furthermore, 
there is usually a close relation between 
the size of the student body and library 
expenditures. In general, it may be said 
that the appropriations for the library 
should be determined in the light of insti- 
tutional aims, the effectiveness of the 
existing collections and the particular edu- 
cational methods adopted by the college. 


Wuy RUuLEs AND FINEs? 


In the management of the modern col- 
lege library, definite rules and regulations 
must be published and enforced. The li- 
brary exists for both students and faculty. 
Such rules as are laid down should be 
designed to encourage the widest and most 
effective use of the books; and they should 
have the full support of every user of the 
library. The rights of other patrons re- 
quire that books be returned promptly. 
Fines should be paid promptly, by teacher 
as well as student. A book reposing idly 
on the professor’s desk or the student’s 
table is of no value to anyone. A book in 
constant circulation may be a source of 
continual pleasure and profit. 

The great objective of the librarian and 
his staff should be to make the library a 
thoroughly pleasant place for students and 
faculty, and themselves indispensable, if 
possible. College faculties are made up 
very much in the manner of other bodies— 
the responsive and sympathetic, with those 
that are indifferent and self-contained. 
The good librarian will be sufficiently 
diplomatic to adapt himself to all types, to 
foster their tastes, encourage their predilec- 
tions and offer his aid whenever the oc- 
casion justifies. 
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Library Legislation Pending —1935 


y \ FEW important library measures 


pending are summarized below by states. 
There is apparently much interest this year 
in certification ; Massachusets, Minnesota, 
and Missouri are considering the introduc- 
tion of certification bills, as are several of 
the states mentioned below. Later news 
about important library legislation will be 
given in a future issue of the Bulletin. 

Arkansas. Plans to introduce a commis- 
sion bill, calling for a biennial appropria- 
tion of $86,900, instead of asking an 
appropriation for the Free Library Service 
Bureau (without appropriation 1933-35). 
May amend county law to make regional 
libraries easier to establish. 

Georgia. Introducing legislation to 
make possible the establishment and main- 
tenance of county and regional libraries. 
(One of the four states still without 
county library law.) 

Idaho. Complete new library legisla- 
tion, including provision for regional li- 
braries and certification. (One of four 
states still without county library law.) 

Illinois. Legislation drafted covers: a 
biennial state appropriation of $1,000,000 


for establishment of regional libraries; an 
emergency book fund of $600,000 for ex- 
isting libraries; certification. 


Indiana. Certification bill will be in- 
troduced. 

Kansas. Certification bill will be 
introduced. 


South Carolina. Will seek amendment 
to existing public library laws to permit 
all political units to contract with each 
other to maintain public libraries. 

Tennessee. An annual appropriation of 
$650,000 for a foundation program for 
library service for the whole state is in- 
cluded in recommendations of the Educa- 
tional Survey Commission and appropriate 
legislation is being requested. 

Washington. Complete new code pro- 
viding for regional and county libraries 
and certification. Also a separate bill for 
reorganization of the state library, under 
a commission instead of under state de- 
partment of education. 

W est Virginia. Revised or new library 


legislation to meet present emergency is 
probable. First appropriation for the state 
library agency will be sought. 
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Education for Librarianship 
The Last Decade and the Next One 


By SYDNEY B. 


UESTIONS of professional edu- 
cation persist as long as the profession it- 
self. But especially while the profession 
is still young and education for it is in 
a formative or transitional stage should a 
review of recent progress be of concern 
to its members. During the last decade 
there has been a very evident growth in 
spread and in intensity of training for li- 
brarianship, but as we begin the new dec- 
ade professional education is still properly 
amajor issue. Librarians are everywhere 
confronted with new problems and widen- 
ing opportunities for which superior people 
should be educated. The service of libra- 
ries, their contributions to community life 
and to education, cannot rise above the li- 
brary personnel and their equipment. It 
seems well, therefore, to survey the accom- 
plishments of the last decade and to sug- 
gest a program for the years before us. 
In looking back, it should be realized (1) 
how short a time is ten years in the history 
of education for any profession, (2) how 
highly heterogeneous was the character of 
the training at the beginning of this period, 
(3) how limited have been the available 
funds in comparison with those for profes- 
sional education in other fields, and (4) 
what difficulties are inherent in a profes- 
sion which is largely ancillary and there- 
fore requires, besides knowledge of its own 
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subject matter and skill in its techniques, 
an understanding of public administration, 
community interests and relations and of 
the changing ideas of education on all 
levels. 

If, in recording the accomplishments and 
failures of the decade, there is found at 
times some blurring of the line between 
what has been done by the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, by the library 
schools, and by the profession, it should be 
realized that the reactions of each on the 
others make differentiation difficult and 
sometimes impossible. This, then, is a state- 
ment of the development of education for 
librarianship, not merely of such parts as 
have been due to the activities of the board. 


UNIVERSITY RECOGNITION Won 


Getting education for librarianship into 
the universities is a major accomplishment, 
not merely the association of library schools 
with institutions of higher education, but 
their acceptance as a part of the universities 
and their integration with other related 
activities. In this connection, it should be 
noted that four of the five accredited 
graduate library schools—using the term 
for those giving the Master’s degree or 
higher in general library work—have been 
established in the past decade. No board 
can assume credit for the creation of these 
four schools. All five schools are in insti- 
tutions with large scholarly and research 
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libraries, in progressive universities of ac- 
cepted distinction in graduate work. The 
importance of this connection in strength- 
ening the curriculum, raising faculty stand- 
ards, permitting contact with university 
faculties, and even in additional publicity 
which has been brought to library schools 
is noteworthy. That the recognition of 
the library schools as valuable contribu- 
tors to graduate investigation and research 
is still generally withheld is due in part 
to the relative dearth of faculty members 
who have been able to get equipment for 
this work, but certainly also in part to the 
heavy teaching loads of many instructors, 
too weighed down with the duties of 
elementary teaching to devote any time to 
research. ‘This is a situation for which 
inadequate financial support is mainly re- 
sponsible. 

In the promotion of one-year schools at 
universities there seems to have been con- 
siderable success, and the influence of the 
board in raising standards in schools al- 
ready in existence should be recorded. In 
connection with the development of schools 
in educational institutions the success of 
the one at Hampton Institute should be 
noted. The value of this training agency 
for library service among Negroes is 
clearly evident to all who have witnessed 
its leavening influence in their schools and 
colleges in the South. 


New TEACHING METHOops TRIED 


Stirrings and experiments in curricula 
and methods of teaching in the one-year 
schools have appeared, particularly in the 
last half of the decade. Such are the 
moves toward a new way of teaching book 
selection at the University of Denver, and 
at Emory and Syracuse universities. Be- 
sides conducting similar experiments, such 
as seminars in such new subjects as the 


junior college library and the method of 
studying the literatures of special subjects 
at the University of California, the schools 
offering advanced work are also initiating 
programs of research as far as their limited 
facilities and faculties permit. In all this 
work efforts at integration with other 
university activities are evident. The 
development of advanced instruction has 
already resulted in raising the level of 
teaching in general. 


FELLOWSHIPS PROVIDED 


Fellowships have been provided through 
the aid of the Carnegie Corporation, easing 
the way for advanced study by carefully 
selected library school students, faculty, 
and also librarians working on individual 
programs. Thanks for this particular kind 
of aid to professional education are also 
due the General Education Board, the 
Rosenwald Fund, and library schools 
and their alumni organizations. Through 
the board publicity has been given to the 
existence of general scholarships for which 
students of librarianship are eligible. 

For the wider geographical distribution 
of library schools, bringing opportunities 
for training to sections hitherto without 
them, some credit goes to the foundations, 
some to the board. New schools, such 
as those in North Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Colorado, have been supported or 
aided in their early years. Aid has also 
been secured for instruction to a special 
racial group in the case of Hampton Insti- 
tute, and recently grants have encouraged 
experiment and investigation at two of the 
schools giving advanced work: Columbia 
University and University of California. 
All such grants have been in addition to 
aid made available by the foundations for 
the general support of existing schools. 

A valid criticism of the policies of the 
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Board of Education for Librarianship 
might be that in its early years it recom- 
mended small grants of a temporary char- 
acter for relatively unimportant purposes, 
and also the very important criticism that 
it has failed to link the requirement of 
local financial support with recommenda- 
tions for grants. While the board’s recent 
policy of recommending grants for a 
limited period is an effort in that direction, 
the not uncommon foundation policy of 
requiring benefiting institutions to match 
aid with local support has much to recom- 
mend it in establishing responsibility and 
insuring permanence of adequate support. 
Such a policy might well be a prime con- 
sideration in future aid to library schools. 
For a regrettable by-product of its promo- 
tional activities, the eruption of unneeded 
training agencies of low grade, inadequate 
in facilities and staff, the board can hardly 
be held responsible except in its failure to 
recognize the psychology of bull market 
days and the necessity of inoculating the 
profession and college presidents against 
the outbreak. A great deal of effort has 
gone into discouraging inadequate schools 
and in its later years the board has suc- 
cessfully opposed the establishment of some 
schools under unpromising conditions. 
Paradoxically, the very adoption of state 
or regional standards for school libraries 
has resulted in the establishment of some 
weak training agencies in this field, 
especially in the South. Failure ade- 
quately to handle the more casual training 
agencies and its inability radically to re- 
duce summer courses which merely offer 
inferior training for those not in library 
service, are acknowledged by the board. 
Accrediting has, of course, been one of 
the major activities, and indeed to many, 
the most evident function of the board. 
In providing standards and factual ma- 


terial in this connection, the board has 
been of great benefit to existing as well as 
prospective schools; the latter have often 
been properly discouraged by high re- 
quirements. The recent substitution of 
qualitative for quantitative standards for 
library schools, formulated by the board 
and approved by the A. L. A. Council in 
1933, reflects a current tendency in higher 
education. The board’s most recent task 
has been the preparation of standards for 
the accrediting of teacher-librarian train- 
ing agencies which were presented to the 
Council in December, 1934. Again, the 
influence of state standards for school 
librarians has been responsible in teachers 
colleges for too lush a growth of library 
training courses, a growth which needs 
thinning to permit the strongest to survive 
and improve. Possibly the new require- 
ments will have a secondary use in im- 
pressing on schoolmen the importance of 
trained library service in their schools. 

That visits to library schools have been 
too infrequent, and sometimes delayed, is 
due to the limited budget of the board and 
to the lateness of its adoption of the policy 
of charging the cost of visits for accrediting 
to the library schools, as well as to lack 
of time on the part of board members. 
Conferences with the administrative offi- 
cers of universities by board members are 
credited with improving the understanding 
of such officers of the aims of their library 
schools. 


TEXTBOOKS SPONSORED 


Of the publications of the board, the 
most important, very nearly the only ones, 
have been its valuable annual reports, its 
standards for accrediting, and informa- 
tional material on librarianship as a pro- 
fession. Possibly the dearth of reports on 
evident problems, such as personnel and re- 
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search in library schools, is due to the 
formative condition of our educational pro- 
grams, but longer delay may reflect on the 
board’s appreciation of professional needs. 
It has, however, sponsored the preparation 
of textbooks for library schools which, de- 
spite their limitations, have saved much 
time for busy teachers. 

Faculties of library schools have been 
improved through publication of standards 
stressing their education, preparation for 
teaching, continuing study, and the light- 
ening of teaching loads, as well as through 
the acquisition of university status. The 
fact that some faculty members are still 
inadequately prepared can hardly be at- 
tributed to any one cause. This situation 
is inherent so long as some agencies are 
in a transition stage from training class 
to professional school; but in more cases, 
the prime cause is the slender financial 
support of the library school, resulting in 
too small a faculty, and especially in the 
graduate schools, a faculty too preoccupied 
with elementary instruction, which is not 
attractive enough to draw those of schol- 
arly and inquiring minds. 


Many Apvisory SERVICES OFFERED 


Certain advisory activities, particularly 
of the staff of the board, may be classified 
as follows: (a) service to students con- 
sidering librarianship as a_ profession; 
(b) service to vocational counselors in 
high schools and colleges and (c) to insti- 
tutions interested in giving instruction in 
library science; (d) encouragement of 


adequate instruction in the use of books 
and libraries; (e) codperation in varying 
degrees with other accrediting agencies of 
a regional character concerned mainly 
with standards for secondary school librar- 
ies, (f) with the Association of American 
Teachers Colleges in studying library in- 


struction which should be offered in 
teacher-training institutions, and (g) with 
the Association of American Library 
Schools in recent discussions of termin- 
ology and qualitative standards; and (h) 
the collection and formulation of sugges- 
tions for the state certification of librarians, 
This last must be looked on as a step in 
the struggle to insure that the libraries 
of the future be manned by those ade- 
quately equipped for their tasks. The staff 
has compiled and given wide distribution 
to certification requirements, both volun- 
tary and legal, of individual states. It 
has advised in the setting up of certification 
requirements and recently has formulated 
suggestions for a basic certification law. 
On this subject the board proposes further 
study and recommendations. 

Before closing this statement of ac- 
complishment and failure, the board wishes 
to put on record its opinion that the pres- 
ence of library schools with teachers who 
are generally more available and better 
fitted for investigation than librarians in 
service has been of notable value in the 
general library movement. These mem- 
bers of faculty have stood ready to serve 
in important advisory capacities, to under- 
take surveys and evaluate projects as well 
as to act in important editorial positions. 


RECORD SUMMARIZED 


This, then, is the record: outstanding in 
it we find the satisfactory establishment 
of library schools in first class universities, 
the formation and acceptance of standards, 
and the beginnings of experiment and re- 
search. Without the help of the Carnegie 
Corporation, General Education Board 
and Rosenwald Fund, the understanding 
interest of their officers, and aid from other 
organizations interested in education and 
in libraries, little of this would have been 
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possible. The foundation has been well 
set and the first floor—the one-year schools— 
has been erected, but much still remains 
to be done to provide the variety needed 
in a structure designed for many different 
uses and to complete the higher levels. 


A VIEW TO THE FUTURE 


Neither the board nor the library pro- 
fession needs to suffer yet from that reac- 
tion which often follows a completed task. 
The American librarian shares with his 
fellow countrymen the uplift obtained in 
planning for the future. In looking for- 
ward the board believes emphasis should 
be placed on provision for and encourage- 
ment of experimentation and research in 
the library schools equipped with facilities 
for them. It recommends (1) the endow- 
ment of chairs for outstanding faculty 
members in certain schools offering higher 
degrees, schools which have already pro- 
vided for a limited two-year curriculum 
but need assistance to develop specializa- 
tion and investigation. Such endowment 
could in part free some instructors from 
the routine of first-year teaching, to do 
work for which they have special qualifica- 
tions, or it could add specialists to the 
higher schools interested in research. This 
recommendation does not mean the endow- 
ment of research for its sake alone but 
even more for its quickening effect on 
teaching in all library schools and for the 
acquisition of factual material which 
would be of great value to all schools and 
to the profession. The publication and 
dissemination of the results of experiments, 
studies and research would naturally be 
encouraged. 


FurRTHER StupDy INDORSED 


The board recommends (2) that the 
continuing education of librarians in serv- 


ice be made a subject of study and experi- 
ment, and expresses the hope that funds 
may be made available for this purpose. 
Experiments should be made in the prepar- 
ation of the present library personnel for 
the changing requirements and added re- 
sponsibilities of their work, whether 
through institutes, short courses, cor- 
respondence or some hitherto unexplored 
methods which may be best suited to the 
conditions. We must remember that this 
is a board of education for librarianship, 
not simply a board for the supervision of 
library schools. The board recognizes its 
duty to encourage education in his profes- 
sion during the librarian’s whole life, since 
education in librarianship, as in everything 
else, should not stop when one leaves 
school. Such a program, if effective, would 
bring new life to those too often oppressed 
by routine tasks, and prepare many for 
wider spheres of activity; but to be effec- 
tive, it requires the sympathetic codpera- 
tion of library boards and of head librar- 
ians. 

With due regard to its emphasis on the 
above recommendations, the board further 
believes that it should undertake studies 
of training for the sub-professional group 
and of the appropriate preparation for pro- 
fessional positions in small libraries. It 
is also persuaded that a thorough study 
of personnel needs should be provided for 
as soon as possible to solve the problem of 
recruiting just those people most wanted. 
It indorses investigations into staff classifi- 
cation and the feasibility of further separa- 
tion of clerical and professional duties in 
libraries as steps likely, by the relegation of 
routine tasks to lower paid clerks, to make 
professional library service more attrac- 
tive to superior people in its compensation 
and its activities. A sympathetic atti- 
tude is also taken to the suggested library 
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research council as an agency primarily 
concerned with the consideration of re- 
search projects and their assignment to 
library schools, institutions, and individuals 
having the facilities to undertake them. 


SPECIALIZATION IN TRAINING 
ADVOCATED 


It is due to the profession at this time 
that the board comment on other aspects 
of education for librarianship which seem 
to deserve attention. If an institution with 
inadequate support or facilities is function- 
ing as a training agency in an area which 
already has a good library school giving 
a general curriculum, it is suggested that 
said institution give instruction only in 
the single field for which it is best fitted. 
In the stronger library schools where the 
conditions are favorable, a broad basic 
training should be followed by oppor- 
tunities for specialization, even where this 
involves rather radical variation from the 
accepted curriculum of the last decade. A 
librarian should be fitted for his job, what- 
ever this may be. Some will require the 
study of the literatures of particular sub- 
jects; others, destined for executive posi- 
tions, will need specialization for that type 
of work. It has become evident, for ex- 
ample, that the training of a good technical 
cataloger may fail in what is needed of the 
head of a large catalog department. Uni- 
versity librarians who understand univer- 
sity organization and objectives are wanted. 
So are public librarians with a knowledge 
of community organization, local govern- 
ment and educational objectives. 

No statement would today be complete 
without further stressing the importance of 
careful selection of library school students. 
The board regards with a certain appre- 
hension the difficult position of schools 
dependent in these days on large student 


fees for an essential part of their income, 
Without adequate independent budgets it 
may become increasingly hard to limit en- 
rollment. Yet limitation is a most im- 
portant adjunct in keeping out the 
mediocre and enforcing careful selection 
of those of high scholarship record, desir- 
able educational background and excellent 
personal qualifications. Increasing efforts 
should be made to discover candidates of 
exceptional promise. Here the schools 
are faced with the unsolved problem of 
just how to evaluate applicants for ad- 
mission, whether or not there are really 
available further objective bases such as 
aptitude tests. This is a field for further 
immediate investigation. 


ARE PRACTICAL NEEDs BeiInc Met? 


Perhaps the most frequent of all criti- 
cisms from the profession is the alleged 
failure of library schools to adjust their 
instruction to the actual needs of libraries 
today. Granting that occasionally such 
criticisms are based on the idea that the 
library school of today is now no more than 
the training school of yesterday, more are 
from forward-looking librarians concerned 
that the schools are failing to interpret the 
functions of libraries to their students. 
Some, however, may legitimately be 
charged to the failure of the profession to 
define its broader objectives or to analyze 
its personnel needs. The board has ar- 
ranged a few conferences of library facul- 
ties with librarians, but more should be 
done. Library school directors are urged to 
confer with chief librarians and with others 
whose advice would be of value. They 
should also obtain the suggestions of former 
students urging an orientation or prepara- 
tion found necessary in their work but not 
included in their school curriculum. Some 
schools, where most of the graduates enter 
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service in a particular area or field, might 
consider the desirability of surveys of the 
personnel needs of the region to which the 
school mainly caters. 

An attempt was made earlier in this 
statement to sum up the most important 
accomplishments of the past decade. Now 
in conclusion it seems well to restate the 
outstanding recommendations. Education 
for librarianship is already extensive ; basic 
training is generally available for begin- 
ners. It now needs to be made intensive as 
well; specialization, experimentation, re- 
search are needed to prepare advanced stu- 
dents. Selected schools should be encour- 
aged to develop facilities for such pro- 
grams. Eventually all teaching and all 
schools would be improved to the benefit 
of every future librarian. For those al- 
ready in service, equally entitled to con- 
sideration, it is recommended that such 
studies and experiments be made as will 
eventually leave no present librarian with- 


cut an opportunity for continuing educa- 


tion. SIVA 


Code Hearings Filmed 


In RESPONSE to library requests 
made before the American Library As- 
sociation in Montreal, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Materials for Research of the 
American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Social Science Research Council is 
making available in film form the ma- 
terials relating to the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration hearings. 

The AAA materials comprise 136,000 
documents, which include the stenographic 
reports of the hearings and copies of data 
submitted in support of testimony prior to 
and subsequent to the hearings in the form 
of letters, telegrams, petitions, case studies, 
charts, statistical tables, pamphlets, books, 


and so forthe The NRA materials com- 
prise 150,000 documents, which do not in- 
clude inaccessible confidential data known 
officially as A and B material, but which 
contain transcripts of all the testimony and 
exhibits submitted during the hearings. 

Film copying was considered the only 
feasible method of reproduction, since the 
cost per page was reduced from two cents 
charged by the official reporters to approxi- 
mately one-eighth cent, and since the film 
produced is relatively permanent and non- 
inflammable and requires little storage 
space. With the assistance of a Guide to 
the AAA and an Index to the NRA films, 
which will be furnished with the film sets, 
the materials can be handled more easily 
in film form than in their original form. 
If read by means of a Recordak projector 
(Model No. 8 or the Library Model, tak- 
ing both 16 and 35 mm. film), the film 
is just as legible as the original. 

In accordance with its plans for a pub- 
lishing service, the joint committee will 
furnish film copies at cost on a sliding scale 
basis, whereby the price of each set is de- 
termined by the number of subscriptions. 
Each subscription will include a fixed 
charge of 2% cents a foot for the positive 
film copy, plus a charge designed to amor- 
tize the expenses incurred in making the 
original master negative. A set of the 
NRA films will be. furnished on payment 
after receipt of invoice of an initial sum of 
$200 and on agreement to pay an addi- 
tional sum, to be determined by the num- 
ber of subscriptions received by March 30, 
1935, which is not to exceed $29.70. For 
the AAA films an initial payment of $170, 
plus a charge not exceeding $22.78, will 
be required. Inquiries should be addressed 
to T. R. Schellenberg, Executive Secre- 
tary, Joint Committee, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Family Matter 


By JESSIE F. De SHONG+ 


N MOST well regulated American 
families it is now customary for each mem- 
ber, who is able, to contribute something 
to the operating expenses of the household. 
It increases the family income, makes pos- 
sible a higher standard of living, and gives 
each member some sense of responsibility. 
In our library family there are some mem- 
bers not large enough or strong enough to 
pay their own way, but all the others have 
a moral obligation to share in the support 
of the Association whose benefits they 
enjoy. 

The A. L. A. is extending to the small 
library a special invitation to institutional 
membership. “Through such membership 
the library receives the A. L. A. Bulletin, 
Handbook, and Proceedings, which are 
most valuable in keeping its staff in close 
touch with professional matters. A small 
library is often isolated and its staff mem- 
bers seldom have opportunities to attend 
the annual conferences of the Association. 
Through the Proceedings they have access 
to a complete report of all of the meetings. 
The intangible benefits of membership 
would seem even greater. The surest way 
to come to a realization of what the Asso- 
ciation means to the library is to pause and 
consider just what its problems might be 
without such an organization. Some li- 
braries accept all too placidly the advan- 
tages which others have contributed to the 
profession at large. 


+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 


Even Non-MeEMBERS SHARE BENEFITS 


Every library, directly or indirectly, re- 
ceives great benefits from its national 
association. Perhaps the Association’s 
greatest service is in generally raising the 
standards of libraries and librarianship. It 
serves also in providing extremely reliable 
and valuable aids to book selection as well 
as other professional literature of various 
kinds, in the help that it gives to individual 
libraries in solving administrative prob- 
lems, in its care for the professional train- 
ing of personnel and 
placement bureau, and through the effec- 
tive publicity which has increased public 
consciousness of library service and library 
needs. All of these benefits belong to each 
library, large or small, whether it supports 
the Association or not. They are of even 
greater importance to the small library 
than to the large one, since its need is 
greater and its resources less. 

The present crisis calls for the greatest 
possible unity among libraries, library 
workers and friends, and the placing at 
the disposal of the A. L. A. financial re- 
sources with which to meet unusual needs. 
If you are librarian in a small library, why 
not do as many other libraries do and take 
an institutional membership ($5) from 
your book and periodicals fund? It will 
more than repay you, as the writer can 
testify. Applications for membership and 
checks for dues should be addressed to the 
A. L. A. Membership Department, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Workers’ Classes Need Library’s Aid 


By HILDA W. SMITHt 


ORKERS’ education under the 
Federal emergency education program is 
given a definite place as one branch of gen- 
eral adult education. Workers’ education 
offers to men and women wage-earners in 
industry, business, domestic 
service, and agriculture, an opportunity to 
train themselves in clear thinking through 
the study of social and economic questions 
closely related to their daily lives as work- 
ers and as citizens. Its purpose is to stimu- 
late an active and continued interest in the 
economic problems of our times and to de- 
velop a sense of responsibility for their so- 
lution. 

All this seems so worth while, that the 
question is often asked: Why workers’ 
education? Shouldn’t everyone be given 
such an opportunity? Certainly socio-eco- 
nomic education has a vital part to play in 
adult education, as well as in workers’ edu- 
cation, and its importance is becoming in- 
creasingly clear. However, there are ex- 
cellent reasons for separate classes for 
workers, and the library has a special func- 
tion to play in connection with such classes. 
The discussion of problems closely related 
to the students’ daily lives implies some 
similarity of experience in the group. The 
academic background of the worker, gen- 
erally speaking, is less adequate than that 
of other adult students. The workers’ 
class in which the students are all high- 
school graduates is still uncommon. In 
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large cities where the foreign population is 
concentrated, many workers suffer from a 
serious language handicap, even when they 
have been well educated abroad. This im- 
mediately raises the question of vocabulary, 
and the use of simple terms combined with 
mature ideas. Then also the worker’s un- 
familiarity with the tools of learning makes 
him rather hesitant about entering classes 
in which he feels he may be out of his 
depth, and in which the teacher may not 
be aware of his particular interests and 
problems. Classes recruited entirely from 
workers’ groups, therefore, in which the 
prospective students feel at home, are the 
ones that draw, and hold, the worker-stu- 
dent. 

The functions of the library in connec- 
tion with workers’ education are vital ones. 
The worker’s lack of time, of money, and 
of familiarity with books in general, offer 
serious handicaps to him in his attempts to 
read. The words of one industrial worker 
written in another connection entirely, con- 
vey the attitude of these students towards 
reading materials: 


“TI would like to write a poem 
But I have no words. 
My grammar was ladies’ waists 
And my schooling skirts.” 


Circulating libraries are needed, which 
may be lent to workers’ organizations, so 
that study may be carried on in groups. A 
most valuable service that libraries could 
offer would be to supply teachers with a 
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number of books or pamphlets that might 
be kept out for the duration of the term— 
or for a month at least, if a longer period 
is impracticable. 

Another real need of workers’ groups is 
for several copies of the same publication, 
not only in such circulating libraries as 
have been suggested, but in library build- 
ings. The choice between one copy of sev- 
eral books or pamphlets and several copies 
of one, is of course difficult. Consultation 
with teachers on this subject, as well as on 
other questions of codperation, is strongly 
advised. 

In some communities public school 
buildings seem the best meeting places for 
workers’ classes. In others, for various 
reasons, other places are more desirable. 
One workers’ education group, that devel- 
oped an excellent spirit of codperation, was 
housed in the basement of a branch library 
in New York. The informality of seating 
arrangements, the shelves for books, the 
wall space for posters, and the places where 
students could leave their material between 
meetings, made the place attractive to the 
workers. Most important, too, was the 
fact that this was a room where they could 
come and read in-between classes. 

Most vital of all to workers is a service 
that librarians render day in and day out, 
not only to workers, but to every child 
and adult who enters the library doors: 
the service of acquainting the reader with 
the mechanics of the library, and giving 
an advisory service on the selection of 
books. Although this is not a service ren- 
dered workers alone, any more than to 
other groups of readers, it is a service es- 
pecially appreciated by worker students. 
Without it many would go away, bewil- 
dered and distressed by an embarrassment 
of riches, lacking confidence in their own 
ability to make a suitable choice. 


There were last year about 10,000 stu- 
dents in the FERA workers’ education 
program. It seems probable that the at- 
tendance will be larger this year. Most of 
these students, as individuals, and in 
classes, need the help of libraries in ob- 
taining materials they can profitably use. 
These books, pamphlets, periodicals, leaf- 
lets, and releases—for in workers’ educa- 
tion books supply perhaps the smallest part 
of the reading material—must be written 
in simple terms, but with an approach 
suitable for an adult. If possible, libraries 
are urged to include them on their shelves. 
Four bibliographies listing useful materials 
for adults, in the fields of social science, 
literature, labor, drama, science, and par- 
liamentary law are: 


Suggested reading list of novels, plays, 
biographies, poetry dealing with social and 
economic problems. The bibliography was 
prepared by a Continuations Committee on 
the pooling of material for workers’ classes, 
elected by the Eighth Annual Conference of 
Teachers in Workers Education held at 
Brookwood Labor College, and by the Affili- 
ated Schools for Workers, 302 East Thirty- 
fifth Street, New York City. 


Annotated list of material for workers’ 
classes. The material in this bibliography has 
been confined to three types: that which has 
been prepared especially for local workers’ 
classes or is primarily suitable for their use; 
syllabi used in connection with the projects 
of resident schools but valuable for reference 
in respect to the teaching of workers’ groups; 
and labor plays. Prepared under the same 
auspices as the Suggested Reading List. 


Books, pamphlets and other materials ree- 
ommended for libraries of training centers 
for workers’ education and teachers of work- 
ers’ education, prepared by the office of the 
specialist in workers’ education, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 


The farm problem, prepared by the office 
of the specialist in workers’ education. This 
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list contains suggested readings for teachers 
and students on the problems facing the 
American farm population, and proposed so- 
lutions. 


All of these lists may be obtained from 
the office of the specialist in workers’ edu- 
cation, Emergency Relief Administration, 


Washington, D.C. Correspondence with 
various workers’ education and labor or- 
ganizations may bring material too new to 
have been listed in these bibliographies. 
The Annotated list mentioned above cites 
thirty-four such organizations, represent- 
ing all shades of opinion. 
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Inequalities Revealed in Chicago 


Metropolitan Service 


NEQUALITIES which may exist in 
the library service of a metropolitan area 
are being made strikingly evident in the 
preliminary findings of a survey under- 
taken during the last year at the request 
of the Chicago Library Club. 

The metropolitan region is a new unit 
to be surveyed in connection with a library 
investigation. But as Charles E. Merriam 
has pointed out in his Government of the 
metropolitan region of Chicago, the or- 
ganization of metropolitan districts is one 
of the major emerging problems of Ameri- 
can government. There are now 96 such 
regions in the United States containing 
approximately 45 per cent of the people. 

For this reason, when the Chicago Li- 
brary Club decided last year that the 
library situation in and near Chicago de- 
manded concerted action and that a survey 
of existing conditions was the best basis for 
such action, they chose the broad metro- 
politan area as their unit of interest. 

The Chicago metropolitan region has 
come in for considerable attention on the 





+ Based on a preliminary report given by Leon 
Carnovsky before the Librarians of Large Public Li- 
braries at the Midwinter Conference in Chicago. 


part of political and social scientists, inter- 
ested in the government of the area and the 
interrelations between Chicago proper and 
the adjacent territory. The area has been 
defined as that which lies within a radius 
of fifty miles from the center of the down- 
town business section. It extends on the 
north to the Wisconsin line and takes in 
a small part of that state; on the west it 
includes two complete counties and parts 
of six others; on the south and southeast 
it includes one Indiana county and parts 
of two others. The total population of 
the area according to the 1930 census is 
4,860,750; all but 1,484,312 living in the 
city of Chicago. It may be said that the 
industrial, economic, civic, and social life 
of the entire area is greatly influenced 
by the central city. 

The Chicago region is served by about 
seventy separate library systems, affording 
some degree of local service to approxi- 
mately 4,430,000 persons. About 425,000 
are altogether without such service. With 
few exceptions, they are residents of rural 
districts and very small communities, units 
so small that any attempt to organize a lo- 
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cal library system, regardless of the 
need or desire for library service, can be 
little more than a gesture. Where libraries 
have been established in very small com- 
munities the cost is high, the facilities re- 
stricted, and the service limited. 

The type of service offered by the exist- 
ing systems was only one of many questions 
to which answers were sought by the sur- 
vey. Other questions dealt with such 
matters as personnel, library organization, 
finance, and service to schools and children. 
Copies of the questionnaire used may be 
obtained from the Public Library Division 
at A. L. A. Headquarters by anyone in- 
terested in details of the inquiry. 


First Resutts ANALYZED 


All of the preliminary work on the sur- 
vey and much of the analysis have already 
been completed. The latter concerns po- 
tentialities for library service as indicated 
by book holdings. These findings are ad- 
mittedly partial, but even so they offer 
considerable material for reflection. They 
indicate glaring vacancies in most of the 
collections and wide discrepancies in ability 
to offer adequate library service through- 
out the entire area. They also indicate that 
the notion of a public library for every 
community is economically unsound, waste- 
ful of public funds, and that it ultimately 
defeats its own ends. In Mr. Carnovsky’s 
words: 

“Persons interested in the spread of li- 
brary consciousness usually take as their 
starting point a contrast between the num- 
ber of people with and without library 
service. These numbers are derived very 
simply. Communities either have or have 
not a public library; their residents either 
have or lack the opportunity for library 
service. On this basis it has been claimed 
that approximately 40,000,000 adults are 


totally without library service in the 
United States today. 

“In the light of the Chicago area find- 
ings, there is clearly a point to differen- 
tiating between types and qualities of 
library service available. We are probably 
right in saying that some form of library 
service is better than none at all, but the 
advantage may often be slight. Even 
many of our better libraries leave much to 
be desired in the direction of a well 
rounded, well balanced program of library 
service. We may properly pause in our 
zeal to encourage ever more and more li- 
braries to give some thought to the kinds of 
libraries we wish to encourage. ‘Too often 
there is a tendency to stop short with the 
lowest common denominator of library 
service, service that is easiest to give, satis- 
fying to the largest number, and essential 
to none. 

“By and large, the libraries of the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area are not well 
equipped to supply materials likely to be 
in considerable demand. This is true ex- 
cept in the case of fiction, where the show- 
ing on modern books is best. Books of 
recent date which discuss economic and 
political problems are poorly represented 
except in relatively few libraries. 

“Both reference service and service to 
children are handicapped by inadequate 
materials. Many of the most important 
reference books have but a scattered rep- 
resentation, and the same is true of recent 
children’s books. 

“In general, the Chicago metropolitan 
area has far to go before it may congratu- 
late itself upon the type of library service 
it enjoys. 


Wuat Can Be Done? 


“Can anything be done about it? It 
depends upon several things, of which, 
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strangely enough, finance is not the most 
important. Most important, I should say, 
is the will to do something about it—the 
will primarily on the part of the librarians 
and library trustees of the metropolitan 
area. It is not a matter of saying, ‘We 
could expand our program if we had more 
money, but rather of deciding which ele- 
ments in the program shall be given pri- 
mary consideration. 

“Ultimately, however, I am frank to say 
that libraries working singly can accom- 
plish relatively little. There is not enough 
money available, either locally, from the 
state, or from federal aid to enable all the 
libraries of the area to offer equal service 
of a high type, to say nothing of providing 
the same type of service for the 425,000 
people now without any service whatever. 
As long as we continue to think of library 
service in terms of the local political unit 
there can be no hope of making such serv- 
ice equitable. 

“The answer to the problem of inequal- 
ity, inadequacy, and non-existence of 
library facilities is very much in the air 
at the present time. Political scientists 
have raised the cry for larger political 
units, and more and more librarians are 
taking it up, changing it to read larger 
units of library service. Just now we are 
considering library service throughout the 
Chicago metropolitan area, but at least at 
present there can be no question of serving 
the entire region by a single library sys- 
tem. If such an amalgamation ever takes 
place, it probably will not be in our day. 

“But it is not at all necessary to go to 
that extreme. Is it not possible to conceive 
of a series of codperative enterprises 
throughout the area, of such a nature that 
library systems kept apart by the flimsy 
political boundaries of villages, townships, 
and even counties, may come together for 


the common purpose of the public welfare? 
What form this codperation should take it 
is not in my province to say, but the possi- 
bilities are varied and extensive enough to 
challenge the courage and ability of all 
librarians who are willing to sacrifice a lit- 
tle of their individual interest for the sake 
of a greater good. And codéperation be- 
tween existing systems need be only a first 
step; we have still to consider the com- 
munities which for one reason or another 
are still without any sort of local library 
service. 

“But the resident of one community may 
ask: Why should I be taxed so that the 
resident of another community may have 
library service? The answer is the same as 
that given the person who asks why he 
should be taxed for the support of public 
schools when he sends his own children to 
a private school, or when he has no chil- 
dren at all. Essentially it is a case of so- 
cial insurance. But before we invoke this 
argument, let us be sure that it holds 
water; let us be sure that our libraries 
really are bulwarks of social stability. 
Merely to provide acertain type of 
book service which satisfies a large num- 
ber of persons is hardly enough—one might 
even question whether it constitutes the 
principal responsibility of the library and 
therefore is worthy of the great emphasis 
now placed upon it. 

“Even in its initial stages the library 
survey of the Chicago metropolitan area 
seems to raise two important questions: 
first, are we satisfied with the way we are 
going in our policy of metropolitan library 
development; and second, can we do any- 
thing by way of codperation to improve 
library service where it already exists and 
to provide it where it is lacking.” 
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Carnegie Grants to Libraries 
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/ \ PPROPRIATIONS to library in- 


terests totaling $780,750 were made by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in 
1933-34, according to the recently issued 
report of the president, Frederick P. Kep- 
pel. 

The largest grant, already reported in 
the Bulletin, was $500,000 for the perma- 
nent fund of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Other library grants included: 


American Library Association 
Library fellowships in U. S.....$ 12,000 


Library fellowships in Canada.. 3,600 
Extension service in South...... 12,000 
American Library in Paris...... 4,000 


Library Service Demonstrations 
In Prince Edward Island, 1934- 


a ee ee ee a 22,500 
In New Zealand, in connection 
with home science activities, 


he ia tail ded acdc, eld eg 52,500 
In southern states, conducted by 
Rosenwald Fund............ 100,000 
Library School Support 
McGill University............. 14,400 


Hampton Institute, two grants 


SER ard eh sy emiae ea pee ws 14,000 
Studies and Surveys 
Survey of libraries in Australia... 5,000 
In New Zealand............... 5,000 
Study of bibliographic service.... 5,000 
Study of college libraries........ 6,000 


Specific Projects 


New York University, 
catalog 


union 


New York Public Library, 
Schomberg Collection........ 3,000 
New York Public Library, Music 
SEE c.cetntnandssseee 2,500 
Special Libraries Association, 
trade association project...... 7,500 
International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, expenses of 
a eid at being ad 3,000 
Carleton College emergency sup- 
rs eds aah cuae ied owen 5,000 


Allocations from funds previously ap- 
propriated (1926) for library school main- 
tenance were made as follows: 


University of Denver.......... $ 7,500 
Emory University............. 4,000 
Western Reserve.............. 


From the same funds, allocations were 
made for special studies in library schools 
to: 

University of California........ $ 2,500 

Columbia University........... 


An allocation of $800 from funds pre- 
viously appropriated (1930) for grants-in- 
aid to college librarians was made to the 
University of Michigan. 

In accordance with the policy of non- 
continuity in part-time advisory service, 
Milton J. Ferguson has retired “after two 
years of most useful service as adviser in 
library matters,” and Charles E. Rush, as- 
sociate librarian of Yale University, has 
accepted the invitation of the corporation 
to succeed him. 














Minimum Requirements for Teacher- 


Librarian T raining Agencies 


- D. METCALF, in present- 
ing the Minimum Requirements for 
Teacher-Librarian Training Agencies, as 
recommended by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship for adoption by the 
Council at the Midwinter Conference in 
Chicago, December 28, read first the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the 
board’s setting requirements for teacher 
training institutions offering less than a 
full year of instruction in library science: 


NEED FOR TRAINED LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


“Several years ago at the instigation of 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the United States 
government was led to make a study of 
the national system of secondary education. 
Its printed report on the library in the 
school* gives renewed emphasis to the need 
for library services in the light of a chang- 
ing curriculum and new techniques of 
study and teaching. At the same time it 
supports the national tendency toward a 
demand for a professionally trained school 
library personnel which can offer the 
skilled organization of materials. The 
directed use of books and the thorough 
knowledge of adolescent literature is neces- 
sary to carry out the curriculum and to 
build diversified reading interests. 





*“The Secondary School Library,” by B. Lamar 
{obnson, U. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, 


ol 17. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
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“An analysis of the training needed to 
carry out the library program indicates 
that a full year of professional study is 
highly desirable. Because the number of 
pupils does not materially affect the quality 
or breadth of service to be given, the Board 
of Education for Librarianship recom- 
mends such training for librarians serving 
in the small school as well as in the large 
one. It does recognize, however, that 
financial conditions in the smaller schools 
and in the rural districts frequently make 
it impossible for the school authorities to 
employ full-time professionally trained 
school librarians. The person appointed 
must rather be a teacher-librarian, one who 
is trained to give part-time service both as 
a teacher and as a librarian. 

“The training of these teacher-librarians 
obviously belongs to the teacher-training 
agencies, where, during the four years of 
undergraduate study a major and a minor 
in the two fields can be followed. In recog- 
nition of the existing situation the Ameri- 
can Library Association Council has 
adopted the following Minimum Require- 
ments for ‘Teacher-Librarian Training 
Agencies as prepared by the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship. ‘These are con- 
cerned only with curricula at least a 
half year in length, as the board is con- 
vinced that training of any less amount is 
not sufficient to give the basic skill and 
knowledge needed for service in even the 
smallest school. 
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“Students enrolling for teacher-librarian 
training under the plans indicated by these 
minimum requirements should be made 
fully aware of the fact that even the best 
of such training does not constitute what 
is known as full professional training for 
school librarianship. Such preparation 
must be sought in accredited profes- 
sional library schools which are now or- 
ganized largely on a graduate basis.” * 

Mr. Metcalf points out that these re- 
quirements were presented to the Council 
after months of study by the board. They 
were recommended for adoption because 
the board felt it could no longer avoid re- 
sponsibility in connection with the teacher- 
librarian training agencies and that it owed 
it to the library profession to take direct 
action in an attempt to raise the standards 
in the instruction given by those institu- 
tions. The board believed that minimum 
requirements for agencies offering at least 
one-half year of instruction in school li- 
brary work, numbering about thirty, would 
tend to decrease shorter courses, number- 
ing about one hundred and twenty-five, 
and to raise the level of part-time school 
library service. 


CritTIcIsM SOLICITED 


The requirements were proposed with 
full realization that their acceptance by 
the Council would involve the board in a 
difficult undertaking, and also with the 
full realization that the requirements 
should be subject to further study and 
modification suggested as desirable by use 
and changing conditions. The board hopes 
the adoption of the requirements by the 
Council was with this understanding, and 
that anyone with constructive ideas on the 
subject will not hesitate to present them 
to the board. 


*Minimum Requirements for Library Schools. 
American Library Association, 1934. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS AS ADOPTED* 


These requirements apply to all ac- 
credited colleges and universities (includ- 
ing teachers colleges and four-year normal 
schools) which offer instruction in library 
science for teacher-librarians through a 
curriculum in library science which is less 
than a full academic year in length but 
equal to at least one half-year of the insti- 
tution’s normal requirements. The term 
“teacher-librarian” is understood to mean 
persons trained to give service both as 
teachers and librarians whose positions re- 
quire part-time service in each field. 

fany factors must be considered in de- 
termining the eligibility for accreditation 
of courses offered for the training of 
teacher-librarians. The interpretation of 
these requirements will therefore be in ac- 
cordance with the qualitative standard 
movement. As indicated above, the follow- 
ing are minimum requirements and will be 
so interpreted by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship. 


Organization 


The curriculum established for the pur- 
pose of training teacher-librarians shall be 
offered by a degree-conferring institution 
approved by the generally accepted agen- 
cies for accrediting colleges and universi- 
ties, such as the Association of American 
Universities, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, etc. 


Administration 


The executive in charge of library sci- 
ence instruction shall have such adminis 
trative authority as will enable him to con 


* A year’s course in library science is generally at: 
cepted as the desirable training for school library 
work. See the Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools for information regarding such training. 
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duct the library science courses in ac- 
cordance with these requirements. 

There shall be evidence of a program of 
selective admissions to library courses in 
which the executive in charge shall par- 
ticipate. 

In view of the nature and diversity of 
the courses, secretarial or clerical assistance 


should be provided. 


Instructional Staff 


Teachers of library science shall have 
such breadth of training and experience as 
will enable them to carry out a progressive 
program of instruction. This ability is 
usually acquired through meeting the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


Qualifications 


A degree representing four years of 
work in an approved college or university. 

A degree (or certificate) representing 
at least one year of work in an accredited 
library school. 

Practical knowledge of present-day 
school programs and of the subjects taught. 

Demonstrated efficiency in teaching. 


Number 


The number of teachers, either full or 
part-time, shall be determined by the char- 
acter of the curriculum, the average num- 
ber of enrolled students and similar fac- 
tors. In general it has not been found 
sufficient to have one instructor cover the 
entire curriculum. 


Teaching Schedules 


The teaching schedule shall be on the 
same basis as that of the institution but 
no instructor’s load should exceed sixteen 
class hours a week. Laboratory hours for 
cataloging and classification and time for 
student conferences and for service in the 


TRAINING AGENCIES 
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library should be included to count in re- 
lation to class hours according to the prac- 
tice of the institution. 


Support 


The financial support of this instruction 
shall be judged in relation to its program, 
the salary schedule of the institution, and 
to instructional facilities and equipment re- 
quired. 


Quarters, Equipment, Libraries 


Quarters and equipment shall be ade- 
quate for carrying out the program of in- 
struction and acceptable to the Board of 
Education for Librarianship. 

Adequate book and library facilities for 
study and practice shall be provided. Pro- 
gressive school libraries of various types 
should be readily accessible. If a practice 
school exists, adequate library service and 
facilities shall be maintained in it. 


Admission Requirements 


1. Completion of two full academic 
years acceptable for admission to the junior 
class of the institution. Exceptions may 
be made in situations where the institu- 
tional practice requires students to enter 
the elective field during the second year of 
college work. 

2: Aptitude and personal qualifications 
for library work in schools. Students who 
do not show sufficient aptitude should be 
advised to specialize along some other line 
than library work. 

3. A student record indicating ability 
to pursue the library science curriculum 
with success. 


Credentials 


For the satisfactory completion of the 
institution’s requirement for the bachelor’s 
degree with a major or a minor in library 
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science of not less than one half of a full 
year’s work, B.A. or B.S. 


Curriculum 


The curriculum shall be one half year 
or more of the institution’s normal re- 
quirements in length. It shall be of such 
quality and content as to provide effective 
basic training for library service in 
schools. 

The curriculum shall be judged on the 
basis of the— 

Fitness of its objectives of instruction 
in view of the needs of schools 

Adequacy of the courses to meet these 
objectives 

Adaptation of its courses to fit the in- 
dividual purpose of the school 

Correlation of its courses. 

The content of the curriculum shall be 


governed so far as possible by the present 
needs of school library service and shall 
include courses providing instruction in 
the various aspects of library science: 
school library planning and administration, 
the directed use of library resources, book 
selection and reading guidance, the tech- 
nical processes. Emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a thorough knowledge of juvenile 
and adolescent literature and the applica- 
tion of book service to all types of learn- 
ing situations is desirable. 

If the curriculum is offered during the 
summer session there shall be such a 
cumulative cycle of courses as will enable 
students to complete the curriculum in 
consecutive summer terms. All courses so 
offered must be equal in quality and com- 
prehensiveness to those which they parallel 
during the regular year. 
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Rural Rehabilitation 


/ \ RECENT development under the 


FERA and the state relief administrations 
—the setting up of rural rehabilitation 
colonies or centers and of smaller work 
centers—seems to offer opportunity for an 
experimental library service which might 
well lead to something permanent. Mental 
as well as physical rehabilitation is being 
given attention and community buildings 
provided as well as schools. 

Members of the A. L. A. Headquarters 
staff have talked with the staff of the 
FERA Rural Rehabilitation Division and 
found them thoroughly interested and ap- 
preciative of the value of books. They have 
already advised including a library room in 
plans for community center buildings. At 


the suggestion of the A. L. A., they will 
now send out a circular letter to state rural 
rehabilitation directors suggesting that the 
latter call on the state library extension 
agency for advisory service in planning the 
library room and its equipment, in book 
selection and purchase, and for whatever 
book service may be possible. 

The Texas State Library is already 
working with the center at Woodlake. The 
A. L. A. regional field agent for the South 
has discussed, on the ground, library plans 
for Dyess, Arkansas, and Red House, West 
Virginia. Codperation has undoubtedly 
been established in other states. A. L. A 


Headquarters would be glad to learn just 
what direction it may take. 
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A National Plan for Libraries 


N ITS National plan for libraries, 
adopted in June and December, 1934, the 
American Library Association proposes: 


Federation and coérdination of public li- 
braries in large systems, each system to serve 
a metropolitan area, a large county or 
several counties; 

Assumption of responsibility by the state 
for public library service to all the people 
in the state; 

State appropriations to supplement local 
library funds or to provide a minimum 
library program; 

A federal library agency to provide nation- 
wide leadership in the library movement; 

Federal aid to equalize library facilities in 
the several states, so administered as to en- 
courage state and local initiative and control; 

Certification of librarians under state law; 

Codrdination of all library resources and 
services in the interest of adult education, 
scholarship and research. 


How THE PLAN ORIGINATED 


Planning for libraries may be said to 
have resulted from a consciousness of the 
need for great expansion and some reor- 
ganization of existing facilities, and for 
the extension of library service to the 
millions now without it. It is, perhaps, a 
natural corollary to the appointment of 
oficial national and state planning boards. 
It was initiated in January, 1934, when 
the Executive Board under President 
Countryman’s leadership appointed a plan- 
ning committee from its own member- 
ship, consisting of Harry M. Lydenberg, 





The above statement brings the article ‘Looking 
Toward National Planning,” which appeared in the 
August 1934 A. L. A. Bulletin, up to date. 
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director, New York Public Library, Ralph 
Munn, director, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, and Louis R. Wilson, dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, and the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. The same committee was reap- 
pointed in June, with President Compton 
as an ex officio member. Suggestions were 
solicited from many sources, outside as well 
as inside the library profession, and early 
drafts were widely discussed and criticized. 
Formal action was then taken at the annual 
and midwinter conferences. 

The national plan will, it is hoped, be 
suggestive to the forty-odd committees 
working on state library plans (and per- 
haps also to Canadian librarians) though 
it must necessarily deal with broad prin- 
ciples. In the state plans, these can be 
translated into specific proposals as well 
as adapted to particular situations. 

Paragraphs in italics are those formally 
adopted by the Council. They express the 
conviction of the Association as of Jan- 
uary I, 1935. Other paragraphs were 
presented but seemed not to require action. 
Some sections are obviously still to be 
developed. All sections are, of course, 
subject to revision from time to time in 
accordance with the changing conceptions 
of library work and its relation to other 
public services. The plan follows: 


THE NEED or LIBRARIES 


The maintenance of democratic institu- 
tions depends largely on the enlightenment 
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of the people and on the vitality of their 
cultural and social ideals. 

The growth in the quantity and com- 
plexity of knowledge points to the need for 
a lengthening of the period of education. 
The constantly accelerating rate of change 
indicates that man must be forever bring- 
ing his knowledge up to date if his use- 
fulness as worker and citizen is to be 
maintained. A greater degree of economic 
security and more leisure for large numbers 
of the population may be expected to result 
—as an accession of wealth and leisure has 
resulted in the past—in an expansion of 
interest in things of beauty and of spiritual 
value. 

If the best traditions of our culture are 
to be maintained and our hopes for the 
future achieved, there must be universal 
education at the lower levels, more wide- 
spread education at the higher levels. 
There must also be—what is now largely 
lacking in many areas, and only meagerly 
provided in most—opportunity for con- 
tinuing self-education at all levels, rapid 
diffusion of uncensored facts and ideas to 
all citizens, and a cultivation of apprecia- 
tion of social and cultural values which 
will prevent the domination of life by 
material motives. 

To meet America’s needs there must 
be a new conception of the organization, 
functions and activities of the agencies 
which contribute to educational, social, 
cultural, and recreational interests. It is 
not enough that existing agencies simply 
be provided with additional funds. They 
must be expanded, codrdinated, and 


adequately financed to provide for every 
person from childhood to old age the op- 
portunity and continuous encouragement 
for the fullest possible development of 
personal ability and social understanding. 

In any such program of service, read- 


ing—and libraries which provide reading 
matter of all kinds to all ages—will play 
an important part. 

Every American citizen should have a 
publicly supported library near at hand, 
through which will be made available to 
him such printed materials as he may wish 
to use for information, self-improvement, 
scholarship, cultural advancement, and 
recreation; which will provide such aid 
in the selection and use of materials, and 
guidance in planning and pursuing his 
reading, study, and research as he may 
need and desire; and which will stimulate 
and help to satisfy his intellectual curiosity 
and reading interest in questions of cur- 
rent importance. 

The public library typifies democracy. 
Those who come within its doors are from 
every walk of life, the educated and the 
uneducated, the highest to the lowest. 
They are supplied with books to meet 
their wants as varied as are the needs of 
a complex society. 

What books mean in an organized soci- 
ety cannot be measured, but a progressive 
society without books cannot be imagined. 
What people read is no small factor in 
determining what they are. In a civiliza- 
tion growing daily more complex people 
need the best thought expressed in books 
to guide them. 


Liprary OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of the library are to 
assemble and preserve books and related 
materials in organized collections and, 
through stimulation and guidance, to 
promote their use to the end that children, 
young people, men, and women may have 
opportunity and encouragement: 
To educate themselves continuously; 
To aid in the advancement of knowledge; 
To improve their capacity for apprecia 
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tion and production in cultural fields; 

To improve their ability to participate 
usefully in activities in which they are 
involved as citizens; 

To equip themselves, and keep them- 
selves equipped, for efficient activity in 
useful occupations and practical affairs; 

To keep abreast of progress in the 
sciences and other fields of knowledge; 

To maintain the precious heritage of 
freedom of expression and a constructively 
critical attitude toward all public issues; 

To make such use of leisure time as will 
promote personal happiness and social 
well-being. 

The process of assembling books for 
these objectives involves the command of 
experience and judgment, not only in the 
appraisal of their intrinsic literary quali- 
ties, but of their usefulness in relation to 
the needs and interests of the community 
and the intellectual and cultural levels of 
its members. 

The process of organizing requires 
training and proficiency in the principles 
and methods of librarianship and their 
practical application to the books to be 
organized and the varied groups of readers 
to be served. 

Library service will become a social 
enterprise participating and cooperating 
with all other agencies and forces con- 
cerned with the welfare and progress of 
humanity. In this service one of the chief 
tlements will be a personnel bringing to 
its task adequate education and training 
and a wide variety of special interests and 
aptitudes, but, above all, a broad and 
sympathetic comprehension of the expand- 
ing opportunities and their concomitant 
responsibilities in the administration of the 
library and its books as a source of power 
and enlightenment. 

4 system of libraries which will serve 
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these ends would seem to be, with our pub- 
lic school system, the minimum cultural 


equipment necessary for civilized living 
in America. 


Our Existinc Lisrary SysTEM 

The United States now has some ten 
thousand national, state, county, munici- 
pal, school, college, and university libra- 
ries. They typify America’s interest in 
education, culture, and recreational read- 
ing. They have millions of books. Their 
total investments represent a not insignifi- 
cant share of our national wealth. They 
are regularly used by perhaps twenty-four 
million people. They circulate hundreds 
of millions of books a year. 

Our national library, the Library of 
Congress, is one of the largest libraries 
in the world, and one of the most satis- 
factorily organized for public use. There 
are other great libraries, rich storehouses 
and workshops for scholars. The public 
library is one of America’s great contri- 
butions to civilization. It endeavors to 
make easily accessible to people of all ages 
and all levels of educational attainment 
the best of the world’s knowledge as 
recorded in print and guidance in its 
use. At its best, it serves the cultural, 
educational, and leisure time needs of the 
community without compulsion, censor- 
ship, or bias, at low cost. 

But American libraries are not properly 
distributed or codrdinated for the uses of 
scholarship, for the general diffusion of 
knowledge, for cultural stimulation, or 
for providing recreational reading. The 
great libraries are largely concentrated 
in a few areas. Many small libraries are 
so inadequately equipped with books and 
staff that they cannot meet the needs of 
those who wish to use them. Some states 
and some cities maintain several separate, 
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independent library agencies, serving essen- 
tially the same population. About forty 
million people have no local public library 
service of any kind. Even the best li- 
braries have not achieved the maximum 
possibilities of public usefulness. 

We have many libraries but we do not 
have a coordinated library system. Only 
a part of the population is served. 

The inequalities of the present system, 
which leaves a third of the population 
with no library service and another third 
with very little, must be overcome. 


THE Lisprary AND ITs PUBLIC 


The library should become a more dy- 
namic institution, which will assume its 
full share of responsibility for stimulating 
curiosity and reading interest to the end 
that the educational and cultural objec- 
tives of the country and the community 
may be advanced. It must be aware of 
the adult education movement and of the 
interest in informal education of all sorts, 
and do its full share to provide leadership 
and service. 

Books should be more accessible. The 
library’s welcome should be universally 
understood. The librarian and library 
assistant should know how to help all sorts 
of readers of all ages. In school every 
child should acquire the habit of reading 
and of turning to books and libraries for 
information. 
quickly and easily. Regulations should be 
simple. There should be staff members 
whose chief work is outside the library 
establishing helpful relations between the 
library and organized groups and individ- 
uals. Where necessary, books should be 


Books must be available 


delivered to the home. 

Every citizen should be conscious at 
all times of the intellectual and cultural 
opportunities offered by the library, as the 


result of continuing publicity for its books 
and services, through newspapers, radio, 
moving pictures, distribution of reading 
lists and reading courses, through book 
discussion groups, lectures, and other 
meetings in the library. He should think 
as readily of the library as a place for 
education, informal education, as he now 
thinks of the school. He should learn to 
think of the library as an indispensable 
agency for education, where anyone can 
find not only the materials but also the 
skilled personal advice and counseling 
necessary to effective self-study. The 
library must perfect and extend its ad- 
visory personnel and service. 

Because some kind of after-use of what 
one reads is needed to make it one’s own, 
the library should foster formal and infor- 
mal discussion among readers, and aid in 
any other practical way to complete the edu- 
cational process which begins with reading. 

The library should seek to deepen the 
public’s conviction that it is an educational 
institution by codperation with other edu- 
cational agencies, supplementing _ their 
educational offerings with reading sug- 
gestions, and promoting the use of such 
agencies as a supplement to its own service. 

The librarian must not become a 
propagandist. He can, however, encour- 
age reading on subjects of vital importance 
to the community and he can help each 
reader to find the books which are best 
The reader’s freedom and the 
library’s right and duty to furnish mate- 
rial on all sides of controversial subjects 
must, at all costs, be preserved. 


for him. 


The library is an agency for education, 
culture, scholarship, and recreation. Its 
maintenance is primarily the function of 
the state and local government. But the 
inequalities of taxable resources among 
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the several states, the importance of the 
library’s objectives to the whole nation, 
and the need for national and regional 
cooperation especially among libraries for 
scholarship and research, lead to the 
conclusion that the federal, state, and 
local governments might well share the 
responsibility for library support. 

The proposals which follow are based 
on this conclusion. 


THE STATE’s RESPONSIBILITY 

For libraries, as for schools, the state 
should acknowledge and accept responsi- 
bility for the provision of adequate service 
for all inhabitants. It should encourage 
the continuation and increase of local sup- 
port, and should assume a part of the cost 
of local libraries, through state appropria- 
tions to supplement local funds, or to 
provide a minimum program. 

In each state there should be a state 
library agency charged with the function 
of developing and coordinating library 
service throughout the state. Competent 
leadership by such an agency requires not 
only special training but also strength of 
character, forceful personality, adminis- 
trative ability, and freedom from harmful 
political interference on the part of those 
connected with it. 

In every state where two or more sep- 
arate state library agencies exist, efforts 
should be made to bring about such 
consolidation or cooperation as is in line 
with good administrative practice and as 
will improve library service. 

The state library agency should main- 
tain a state reference and lending library 
to serve officials and to supplement other 
libraries. Pending the establishment of 
complete library service for the state, it 
may need to serve isolated readers or 
groups of readers directly. It should work 


for the coordination of all library resources 
in the interest of adult education, scholar- 
ship and research. 


Pustic LIBRARIES 


Each state should have a system of pub- 
lic libraries available for all its population. 
A comparatively small number—say five 
hundred—large public library systems 
might provide better service for all the 
people in the United States than is now 
available except in a few cities and coun- 
ties. Each system might serve a large 
county or several counties or a large 
metropolitan area. The emphasis should be 
on the natural area of interest, irrespective 
of city, county, or possibly even state lines. 
Each community would have a branch of 
the large library system or a community 
library federated with other community 
libraries in a large system. 

Laws permitting or requiring the estab- 
lishment of such library systems should be 
enacted in all states now without them. 

In every community where there are 
two or more libraries serving the public 
(as for example, public, school, municipal 
university, and state university libraries) 
efforts should be made to bring about such 
consolidation, cooperation, or division of 
responsibility as will promote economy 
and improved service. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES 

Because the daily use of library mate- 
rials is indispensable to the modern Amer- 
ican program of elementary and secondary 
education, every child should have access 
within his school to a variety of well 
chosen books and other printed materials. 
This means that larger schools, both 
elementary and secondary, should be pro- 
vided with organized libraries presided 
over by professionally prepared personnel, 
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and that smaller schools should be pro- 
vided with books and organized library 
service through participation in some plan 
of large-unit administration. In order 
to bring these conditions about, those 
responsible for the administration and fi- 
nancing of both schools and public libraries 
should come together locally and as state 
and regional groups to work out programs 
giving to schools adequate school library 
service and facilities without unnecessary 
duplication of physical equipment, reading 
materials, or personnel, and without 
curtailment of reading opportunities for 
adults. It will also be necessary for boards 
of education to budget school libraries and 
library service on the same basis as they 
are accustomed to budget other educational 
indispensables such as textbooks and 
teaching service, and to arrange for the 
certification and employment of school 
library personnel on a professional basis. 

State aid to school libraries has proved 
its value in a number of states. Such aid 
should be greatly extended. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


College libraries should contribute to 
the specific objectives of the college. They 
must be greatly expanded to serve ade- 
quately the educational and cultural needs 
of students and faculty. 

Changing methods of instruction and 
the relation between the use of library 
books and student progress must be studied 
as the basis for continuous modification of 
the library and its service. 

University and other libraries for re- 
search should be closely coordinated (by 
voluntary cooperation and planning) with 
each other and with college, state, and 
large public libraries to avoid unnecessary 
duplication and to increase the availability 
and accessibility of needed books, manu- 


scripts, and related materials to research 
workers in all parts of the country. 

Universities and colleges, especially 
those supported by the state, should be 
prepared to meet the library needs of re- 
search workers throughout the state and to 
support the work of their extension depart- 
ments in so far as these needs cannot be met 
by other library agencies in the state. 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The federal government should assume 
responsibility for nation-wide leadership 
in the library movement through a library 
agency associated with other agencies 
responsible for general educational, cul- 
tural, and recreational activities. 

The functions of such library agency 
should be to forward the development of 
library service in codperation with the 
states and with other federal agencies; to 
foster inter-state library codperation in the 
interest of improving the educational, cul- 
tural and recreational facilities available 
to all the people; to foster such nation-wide 
coordination and division of responsibility 
among national, university and other re- 
search libraries as will tend to make the 
materials of scholarship in some form, and 
services in connection therewith, equally 
available to people in all parts of the coun- 
try; to collect and disseminate statistics and 
other information about libraries; to make 
surveys and studies in the library field; to 
administer federal aid to libraries if and 
when such aid is made available. 

The federal government should recog- 
nize the inevitable inequalities in library 
facilities in the several states due to ine- 
qualities of taxable resources, and provide 
financial aid for libraries and library serv- 
ice to the end that reasonable facilities to 
use and borrow books and other printed 
materials may be available throughout the 
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nation; such funds to be allocated to the 
several states and territories through such 
state library agencies and on such terms 
as may be approved by the appropriate 
officer of the government. 

The control and administration of li- 
brary service should remain with states 
and local units of government, which are 
primarily responsible for library support. 
Federal aid should be so administered as 
to encourage state and local initiative. 

Our national library has achieved dis- 
tinction in its service to Congress, scholars, 
and libraries throughout the nation. It 
should be maintained and developed in 
such a way as to extend this service in an 
increasingly effective way. 


Books AND OTHER LisprRARY MATERIALS 


For the general reader and student seek- 
ing a general education America’s library 
system should provide enough of the most 
useful books and other printed materials 
to meet all reasonable demands, within 
easy access of all persons. This will prob- 
ably mean: 

That the library will greatly increase 
its supply of copies of the socially useful 
books in greatest demand; 

That more national codperation in book 
evaluation will be provided for; 

That library purchase of novels which 
have little literary or social value will 
decrease ; 

That pamphlets and periodicals (which 
can be produced quickly to meet current 
needs) will form an increasingly impor- 
tant share of the library’s collection; 

That more books which synthesize 
knowledge in simple, direct, interesting 
style will be sought. 

For specialists and research workers 
the library system must make available 
throughout the whole country the printed 


and manuscript material required in schol- 
arly investigation. This apparently will 
necessitate : 

Establishment or development of libra- 
ries for research in large regions now 
without them and division of responsibility 
among all libraries for the collection and 
distribution of such materials; 

Great development of reproduction de- 
vices so that the content of any book or 
manuscript available anywhere in the 
world may be made quickly available to 
any reputable student anywhere in the 
country. 





Every public library system should en- 
deavor to make it possible for any patron to 
secure information concerning any subject. 
This should be effected through additions 
to the library itself, or through codrdina- 
tion of specialized libraries with it. 

Libraries should assume responsibility 
for the preservation and use of visual 
materials and mechanical substitutes for 
the printed page. 

The library will codperate with writers, 
editors, and publishers to insure production 
of books suited to the needs and reading 
abilities of groups of readers now not 
adequately provided for. 

The public library will stimulate and 
encourage individual ownership of books, 
believing the private library plays an im- 
portant part in the cultural life of the 
community. 


PERSONNEL 


The service of the intellectual and 
cultural interests of the American people 
through libraries requires large numbers 
of educated men and women with good 
personality and special training. They 
must understand people as well as books. 
They should know something about the 
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reading interests and habits of their pub- 
lic. They must know how to share with 
people their knowledge of books and sub- 
jects. Readers’ advisory service should be 
greatly extended so that all readers may 
have an opportunity to use such service. 
The librarian who works with the general 
reader must be something of a sociologist, 
psychologist, and practical student of com- 
munity life. He must be trained to work 
with individuals of many different kinds. 
The librarian who works with scholars 
must be a scholar himself. 

The librarian who works with children 
and young people should be conversant 
with literature and capable of introducing 
it to them, and should be familiar with the 
best thought in the educational and in the 
psychological fields. 

The library administrator must be com- 
petent to participate in the codrdination 
of all educational, recreational, and cul- 
tural agencies in his community. Salaries 
should be commensurate with education, 
training, ability, and responsibility. 

Schools which are broad enough and 
specialized enough to train such personnel 
should be maintained. It is necessary that 
these schools be constantly adjusting them- 
selves to the changing conditions in order 
to meet the needs of libraries and society 
for special types of service, that they should 
be adequately distributed so that all sec- 
tions of the country will be served with 
reasonable ease. 

Certification of librarians should be pro- 
vided for by state law in all states where 
it is now lacking, as a means of improving 
library service through raising the standard 
of library personnel and preventing the 
appointment of unqualified persons. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
Buildings and equipment should be pro- 


vided which are suited to the needs of 
an expanding program. Plants must be 
flexible to meet changing conditions and 
social habits. More study rooms for com- 
munity activities and discussion groups 
will be needed. New mechanical devices, 
photographic equipment for reproducing 
books, equipment for radio receiving, for 
the talking book, and other mechanical 
devices must be installed. The location 
and design of the building must be such 
as to encourage use. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


Internal organization should be con- 
trolled by the types of readers and students 
to be served and should be directed toward 
encouraging and facilitating use. In re 
search libraries there should be more sub- 
ject departmentalization, more attention 
to the specialist and advanced student in 
the preparation of catalogs and other tools. 
For the general reader more logical group- 
ings from the reader’s point of view may 
be found; catalogs and bibliographies must 
be prepared for the non-specialist. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH—STUDY OF READERS 


Continuous research, experiments, and 
studies should be carried on locally, in 
regions and nationally, to improve library 
organization and methods, to aid in 
making reading a more nearly universal 
method of continuing self-education, and 
to insure constant improvement of the 
library’s contribution to the changing 
needs of society. 


LIBRARY PLANNING COMMITTEES 


In each state there should be created 4 
committee of librarians and other citizens 
to plan for the development of library 
service within the state in cooperation 


with the state library agency. 
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Planning and Regional Libraries 


Informal Notes from the Midwinter Conference 


R verona libraries were dis- 


cussed, as an important element in planning, 
at several of the midwinter meetings. 
Professor J. H. Kolb, of the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture, emphasized 
regional trends at the joint meeting of the 
Library Extension Board and the League 
of Library Commissions. He referred to 
four areas of concentration of attention: 
the state, the region (inter-county, city, 
metropolitan area), the county, and the 
community. 

Library districts or regions created by 
the state, with state support for a mini- 
mum program—the plan adopted in Ten- 
nessee—were discussed at the business 
meeting of the Library Extension Board 
and at the planning meeting, as an alterna- 
tive to regions created (probably slowly 
because of local rivalries) by joint action 
of several independent governmental units. 
That local initiative and supplementary 
financial support would still be possible 
within the regions is shown by local de- 
velopments within New Jersey and other 
county library systems. Another approach 
suggested was voluntary codperation of 
existing libraries similar to that in Sarnia 
and Lambton County, Ontario, which had 
been reported at the Montreal conference 
(A. L. A. Bulletin 28 :632-33, September, 
1934). 

How are the districts or regions in a 
particular state to be defined? The Li- 
brary Extension Board discussed that point 
and agreed on the desirability of the state 
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library agency or planning committee in 
each state giving consideration to the prob- 
lem of dividing the state into districts 
or regions, covering the entire state area; 
that such mapping should be regarded as 
flexible and subject to alteration as cir- 
cumstances might indicate, but that action 
should not be jeopardized by delay in con- 
sideration of plans. 

Large trade areas have already been 
mapped in the Market data handbook of 
the United States issued by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. One of these large maps was 
the center of attention before and after 
the joint meeting of the Library Exten- 
sion Board and the league. A more ex- 
pensive volume is The trading area system 
of sales control; a marketing atlas of the 
United States, issued by the International 
Magazine Company, Incorporated. 


LONG-TIME CHANGES STUDIED 


Factors to be taken into consideration in 
library planning were discussed by Frank 
L. Tolman at the joint meeting, based on 
the report of the New York State Plan- 
ning Board. These included: the slowing 
down of the population increase; change 
of age distribution ; surveys of land utiliza- 
tion; and redistribution of agricultural, 
industrial and occupational groups. Mr. 
Tolman advised placing a library map on 
top of a land classification map to show 
what areas needed stimulation. 

The discussion following brought out 
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the fact that Wisconsin had already put 
into effect county zoning, resulting in 
setting off large areas for forests, recrea- 
tion districts, and other purposes (See 
“Making the Best Use of Wisconsin Land 
Through Zoning.” University of Wiscon- 
sin Extension Service, Special circular, 
March 1934), and that Ohio had several 
great flood prevention projects under way 
that will change the use of many land areas. 

Long-time programs for library plan- 
ning were reported by New York and 
Ohio at the meeting of state planning com- 
mittees. Ohio has set up a permanent 
library planning board made up of repre- 
sentatives of the state library association, 
state library trustees association and the 
Citizens Library Committee (their terms 
expiring in rotation), with the presidents 
of the three groups and the state librarian, 
as members ex officio. 


Fact Finpinc A First STEP 


Fact finding as a necessary preliminary 
to planning was discussed by representa- 
tives from Kentucky, where a library 
survey commission is working with the 
state planning board, Colorado, where re- 
lief workers were used, and Minnesota, 
where it was made a library school project. 
The questionnaires drawn up for the sur- 
vey of the Chicago metropolitan area, and 
Illinois state survey forms have been sent 
several states from A. L. A. Headquarters, 
and are available on request. Informa- 
tion on library buildings and on school 
libraries was mentioned as_ especially 
needed. The help available from _tech- 
nicians of state planning boards in pre- 
senting library data in the form of maps 
and graphs was shown by an exhibit of 
such material from Connecticut, Iowa, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

A complete new library code was re- 


ported as part of the Kentucky program, 
probably to be presented to the 1936 legis. 
lature. Washington State has a code ready 
for the 1935 legislative session. Certj- 
fication and other bills resulting from |j- 
brary planning are discussed elsewhere in 
this Bulletin. 

The vitality of the planning movement 
—now under way in forty-two states— 
was evident from the number of librarians 
who stayed over for a Saturday morning 
meeting for the opportunity to discuss in- 
formally with each other and with the 
A. L. A. Planning Committee and the 
Executive Board some of the many prob- 
lems before them. 


J. W.M. 


Junior Members Active 


A PROMISING program for Junior 
Members of the A. L. A. is being formu- 
lated, and Louis M. Nourse, the chairman 
of this group, reports the following activi- 
ties as being already under way: (a) pro 
motion of local staff associations, (b) pro 
motion of state junior members organiza 
tions, (c) a J. M. R. T. unit headed by 
Gilbert Cam of the New York Public Li- 
brary to assist the A. L. A. Committee on 
Terminology, (d) editorship of the Poe 
Concordance project accepted by Jesse 
Shera of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Other possible activities are being consid- 
ered which will be of special interest to 
the isolated junior member in the very 
small library. 


Institute Plans Meeting 


Boru Fellows of the American Li- 
brary Institute and other members of the 
profession will submit papers embodying 
reports or projects of research work at the 
meeting of the institute at Atlantic City 
on March 15 and 16. 
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Factors to be Considered in Drafting 
a Library Certification Law 


/ \. A direct result of the midwinter 


meeting on certification, the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association suggests the following 
factors to be considered in drafting a li- 
brary certification law: 


I. First CONSIDERATIONS 


Purpose of a Library Certification Law: 
To improve library service by raising the 
standards of library personnel and prevent- 
ing the appointment of unqualified persons. 

Assurance to Librarians in Service: A 
certification law should distinctly specify 
that librarians in positions are not to lose 
their positions, or status, by the adoption of 
requirements designed to raise the stand- 
ards of library personnel. 

Recognition of Qualified Service: A 
certification law should provide for the 
recognition and appreciation of the service 
rendered by librarians of experience and 
demonstrated ability. 


II]. EsTaBLISHMENT OF A LIBRARY 
CERTIFICATION BOARD 


Purpose: To provide for the improve- 
ment of library service by requiring high 
standards of personnel and preventing the 
appointment of unqualified persons in the 
state. 

Appointment: If no state board exists 
for the centralized certification of all pro- 
fessions, a separate library certification 
board shall be appointed by the governor 
(frequent practice). 
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Alternatives: (a) The board shall be 
appointed by the state library extension 
agency; (b) The state library extension 
agency may possibly be named as the certi- 
fication board. 

Note: In the case of appointment by 
the governor, consider the desirability of 
having these appointments made from a list 
of candidates recommended annually by 
the state library association, or by some 
other professional library body. 

Size: The board shall be composed of 
five members (not more than seven), in- 
cluding the executive of the state library 
extension agency (or director of the state 
library) who shall serve as secretary or 
administrator of the board. 

Personnel: For a five-person board con- 
sider two professional librarians occupying 
major administrative positions, (one from 
a larger library and one from a small 
library), two library trustees, (one from 
a larger library and one from a small 
library), and the secretary. 

Note: Representation would be gov- 
erned by the classes of libraries included 
in the application of the law. (See III.) 

Consider whether the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction should be a 
member ex officio. 

Terms: Members of the original board 
(if a five-member board) shall serve for 
terms of one to five years, drawing lots for 
terms of office; thereafter one member 
shall be appointed annually for a term of 
five years. 
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Compensation: Members shall receive 
no compensation except actual and neces- 
sary traveling expenses. 

Note: It is assumed that the secretary 
will receive regular salary from other 
sources, as executive officer of the state 
library extension agency, for example. 
Otherwise provision must be made for 
funds to pay the secretary’s salary. 

Funds: A definite source of funds must 
be designated in the act. 

Meetings: At least two meetings of the 
board shall be held annually and such other 
meetings as may be deemed necessary by 
the board to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


III. MAKING THE LAW OPERATIVE 


Librarians affected: This law shall pro- 
vide for the certification of all chief 
librarians and all professional employees in 
all libraries supported wholly or in part 
from public funds. 

Note: The law might apply to public 
librarians only. Again, it might apply to 
school librarians only. In the latter case 
it would probably be incorporated in the 
school code of the state and be administered 
by the state department of education. 

Date: After (date) all libraries (as 
designated above) shall be required to 
appoint to all vacant and new professional 
positions only persons who, prior to instal- 
lation, hold proper certificates as prescribed 
by the board. 

Penalties: For failure to appoint to posi- 
tion properly certificated persons a library 
is liable to a fine of $—. 

Alternative penalties: ineligibility to 
receive tax support; or ineligibility to 
exemption from property tax. 


IV. FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


The library certification law should em- 


power the board to perform the following 
functions: 

Certification: The board shall provide 
for the certification, before a designated 
date, of all professional library employees 
in service at the time this act becomes effec- 
tive, and all librarians employed subse- 
quent to the effective date of this act. 

Rules and Practices: The board shall 
adopt rules and practices for the certifica- 
tion of librarians designated in III of this 
act. 

Enforcement: The board shall enforce 
the rules and practices adopted to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Certificates: The board shall issue 
librarians’ professional certificates to quali- 
fied persons. 


V. CertiFicATes To Be Issuep 


To present employees: The board shall 
issue certificates as provided under its rules 
and practices to all librarians in service at 
the time this act becomes effective (ic. 
all librarians designated in III). 

To future employees: The board shall 
issue certificates to all qualified librarians 
employed subsequent to the effective date 
of this act. 

To non-residents: The board shall issue 
certificates to qualified non-resident librari- 
ans on presentation of credentials of 
appointment to position within the state. 

To undesignated librarians: The board 
may issue certificates to qualified librarians 
who are serving in libraries not designated 
in III, including librarians in other than 
publicly supported libraries. 

To librarians certificated elsewhere: 
The board may evaluate certificates issued 
by the proper authorities of other states re 
quiring the certification of librarians, and 
may accept such certificates in lieu of the 
corresponding grades of certificates in this 
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state (or may issue its own certificates of 
corresponding grades). 


VI. CERTIFICATION PROCEDURE 


Application: Application for library 
certificates under the provisions of this act 
shall be made to the certification 
board in such form as the board may 
specify. 

Fee: Application shall be accompanied 
by a fee of $— (fifty cents is suggested). 
Such fees shall be used to help defray the 
necessary expenses of the work of the 
board. 

VII. Reports 


Annual report: An annual report of the 
work of the board, including an itemized 
statement of all receipts and expenditures, 
shall be presented by the board to the gov- 
ernor (or other official) within thirty days 
after the close of the fiscal year. 


VIII. Boarp oF APPEALS 


In conformity with practice in the state, 
some provision should be made for the ap- 
peal of decisions of the library certification 


board. 


OF 


Many Thanks! 


Grateful acknowledgment is made of 
the following new or renewed A. L. A. 
special memberships: 


The Abingdon Press, New York City; 
A. L. A. College and Reference Section; 
A. L. A. Professional Staff; Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) Library Club; George A. Ball, 
Muncie, Indiana; Bangor (Maine) Public 
Library; A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York City; Ellen Lee Bayard, Wilmington, 
Delaware; The Beacon Press, Inc., Boston, 
Massachusetts; George Blumenthal, New 
York City; Mrs. Benjamin P. Bole, Cleve- 
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land, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Chester C. Bol- 
ton, South Euclid, Ohio; Boy Scouts of 
America, New York City; Brooklyn (N.Y.) 
Public Library; The University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York; Chicago (Ill.) Library 
Club; The Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston, Massachusetts; Columbia 
University School of Library Service, New 
York City; Connecticut Library Associa- 
tion; Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, New 
York City; Florence Rising Curtis, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia; Dallas (Tex.) Public Li- 
brary; Denver (Colo.) Public Library Staff; 
Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., New York 
City; Drexel Institute School of Library 
Science, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Eliza- 
beth (N.J.) Free Public Library. 

Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York 
City; First National Bank of Chicago, IIli- 
nois; T. Henry Foster, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Chalmers Hadley, Cincinnati, Ohio; Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc., New York 
City; Harper and Brothers, New York 
City; Branch Librarians of Hennepin 
County Free Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Henry Holt and Company, New York 
City; Houston (Tex.) Public Library Staff; 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, San Marino, California; Indiana Li- 
brary Association; Indiana Library Trustees 
Association; Indiana State Library, Indian- 
apolis; Iowa Library Association; Kansas 
Library Association; Kentucky Library As- 
sociation; Louis E. Kirstein, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Angus §. Macdonald, Jersey City, New 
Jersey; McGill University Library, Mont- 
real, Canada; McGill University Library 
School, Montreal, Canada; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York City; 
Maine Library Association; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Library, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Missouri Library Associa- 
tion; The Modern Library, Inc., New York 
City; Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey; Nebraska Library Asso- 
ciation; Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, Technical Library, Newark; New 
Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Illinois; New York Library Association; 
New York Regional Catalogue Group; 
North Carolina Library Association. 
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Basic Research List Proposed 


HE observation was made not long 
ago that committee members and mice 
caught in a maze have much in common 
in their fondness for circular motion. 
Whether the comparison is appropriate or 
not, the fact remains that committees are 
defective as executive and advisory bodies. 
Furthermore, when members are widely 
scattered geographically as is necessarily 
the case with A. L. A. committees, their 
successful functioning as a group is still 
further impaired. As a logical result, the 
chairman is apt to stage a one-man show 
and confine his recognition of fellow com- 
mittee members to official reports to which 
he signs their names. Although this sys- 
tem often works rather well, the chances 
are that many more ideas will emerge if 
all the members of a committee are given 
every opportunity to participate in the 
work. 

The purpose of these gratuitous state- 
ments about committees is to increase 
respect for the notable examples of out- 
standing achievement in the face of diff- 
culties. Probably no committee in the 
educational world has accomplished more 
during the last decade than the American 
Library Association Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy, under the direction of Dr. E. C. 
Richardson. The collection of papers and 
reports recently published under the title 
of Some aspects of codperative cataloging 
by Ernest Cushing Richardson gives full 
indication of the fecundity in thought, and 
genius in execution, which distinguished 
the committee’s work from its inception in 
1922, to 1934. The greatest single accom- 


plishment was doubtless the undertaking of 
Project B whereby it is now possible for 
any library or scholar to find the location 
of any title in the country, within reason- 
able limitations, by writing to the Library 
of Congress. Similarly, the enterprise of 
the committee has been fruitful in the in- 
ventorying of manuscripts through the 
promotion of Project C and in the pre- 
liminary surveys, now issuing from the 
press, of the names of libraries the world 
over where manuscripts are to be found, 
of the manuscript book collections of 
Spain and Portugal, and of printed manv- 
script catalogs. Dr. Richardson has dem- 
onstrated personally, furthermore, by his 
experiment with theological libraries, what 
can be done in the way of codperative 
purchase and cataloging. 


NEEDED PROJECTS DESCRIBED 


In drawing up a program for the pres- 
ent Committee on Bibliography, it seems 
the part of true economy to build on the 
foundation already laid and to devise new 
ways of increasing its effectiveness. There 
is, for instance, the question of compiling 
an exhaustive bibliography of manuscript 
catalogs with full notations and giving 
their locations in libraries in this country. 
The preliminary list now in progress Dr. 
Richardson describes as a ‘“‘collectanea” for 
a future bibliography. The importance of 
printed manuscript inventories in the 
progress of original research hardly needs 
to be pointed out. Some institutions in the 
country have made the collecting of such 
catalogs a particular interest. At the 
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University of Pennsylvania, to give an 
example, one member of the faculty has 
devoted himself during the last twenty 
years to building up a good working col- 
lection. As a logical supplement to such 
collections and particularly to the Union 
List of Manuscripts known as Project C, 
a full bibliography of printed manuscript 
catalogs is receiving the attention of the 
present committee. 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN HOLDINGS 


Next, there is the possibility of utilizing 
the large amount of information collected 
in connection with Project B on the sub- 
ject content of American libraries (the 
Union List of Special Collections). The 
publication of a handbook much expanding 
the Index directory put out by the Bibliog- 
raphy Committee in 1927 is one good 
possibility which meets with the distinct 
favor of many members of the present 
committee. If such a publication, giving 
extensive descriptions of American library 
collections, should be decided upon finally 
as desirable, the immediate work of the 
committee would really narrow down to 
the successful financial promotion of the 
idea in order to put some one in the Li- 
brary of Congress to do the actual work of 
organizing and editing. 

The preparation of a Handbook of 
American Library Collections that would 
be at all adequate for practical uses pre- 
sents many puzzling problems. One is 
always haunted by the specter of the fin- 
ished product—aside from some minor 
usefulness in interlibrary loan, just what 
good would it be anyway? It was while 
in this mood that the writer reread a 
letter from one member of this committee, 
Donald Coney of the University of Texas. 
“Tt seems to me,” says Mr. Coney, “that 
some useful preliminary work might be 


done in developing standard formulae for 
describing important collections in various 
libraries.” He cites as examples the 
descriptive notes in the most recent 


Handbook of the Newberry Library in 
Chicago. 


A Basic List ror RESEARCH? 


With this thought in mind, one is in- 
clined to wonder if the first logical step 
is not the preparation of a volume, after 
the style of Shaw’s List of books for col- 
lege libraries, which would list the basic 
equipment in books for scholarly research 
work in the different fields of knowledge. 
It is obvious, for instance, that one could, 
by eliminating the secondary source refer- 
ences from the Guide to historical litera- 
ture, get a fairly accurate bibliography of 
primary printed works requisite for re- 
search in history. In most fields, informa- 
tion could be gathered from one printed 
source or another to make such funda- 
mental lists, and in all cases bibliog- 
raphies could be scrutinized by special- 
ists for the suggestion of desirable 
additions. 

The value of having in existence such a 
primary foundation for research activity 
would be manifold. Not only could li- 
braries check their own collections by this 
standard and plan accordingly, but it could 
be made the basis of a real survey of the 
subject content of American libraries and, 
to the extent of the list, a union catalog 
of holdings. Areas for specialization in 
purchase and research could then be de- 
termined by the strength and weakness of 
collections which this new test would in- 
dicate. And the importance of collections 
would probably come to depend eventually 
upon what research materials they were 
able to show above and beyond the mini- 
mum list outlined. Probably in the case 
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of a few very large libraries this list would 
not have value, but as a guide to libraries 
and educational authorities generally it 
should be of first importance. One sus- 
pects that it would place a real weapon 
in the hands of college librarians and 
faculty members in the matter of the 
library budget. 


CLassep L. C. CATALOGS PROPOSED 


Once it has become possible to evaluate 
collections in terms of specified standards, 
the economies that are expected to result 
from specialization will begin to material- 
ize. And when specialization in collec- 
tions is better defined individual libraries 
can develop intensively both in subject 
matter and personnel along the lines of 
their particular strength. For instance, 
some one has recently suggested that an- 
other set of Library of Congress cards be 
deposited in various libraries to be given a 
classified arrangement—that is, filed ac- 
cording to the L.C. class notations on the 
cards. Although no one questions the great 
research value of such a tool, the practical 
and financial difficulties are obvious at 
once. Nevertheless, after libraries have 
come to some mutual understanding as to 
the fields upon which their collections 
justify special concentration, it may be de- 
sirable for particular institutions to acquire 
sections of the L.C. catalog for classified 
arrangements. A certain library strong 
in astronomy, for instance, might subscribe 
to that section of the Library of Congress 
catalog. 

Any reactions, favorable or otherwise, 
which these several suggestions provoke 
will be gratefully received by the under- 
signed at the University of Pennsylvania 
Library. 

ARNOLD K. Borpven, Chairman 
A. L. A. Committee on Bibliography 
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Our Frontispiece 


Wiru Donald Richberg’s permission 
we quote from a recent radio interview 
which he, as executive director of the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, gave to Nor- 
man Hapgood, writer and lecturer, on the 
subject, “A Man Must Read.” 
broadcast was one of the weekly American 
Fireside series released over the National 
Broadcasting Company network. 


April, June and July “Bulletins” 
Needed 


THROUGH unforeseen demands upon 
the reserve supply, the April, June and 
July issues of the 1934 A. L. A. Bulletin 
are now out of print. We shall appreciate 


~ 


The | 


it if members who have copies which they | 


no longer need will send them to the 
Membership Department at A. L. A 
Headquarters. 


Statistical Correction 


To eno, oH10, reports the following 
correction in the salary figures for high 
school librarians which were printed in the 


December A. L. A. Bulletin. On page 


goo, under Chief Librarians, the minimum | 


for Toledo, originally quoted as $765, 
should read $1580, and the maximum of 
$1157 should be changed to $2790. 


Correction in Leads No. 7 


Posters, Publicity Aids, and Decor 
ative Material,” Leads, No. 7, revised, 
June, 1934, mentions on page three e& 
hibits obtainable free of charge from the 
Hammermill Paper Company of Ene, 
Pennsylvania. Word has been received 


that these exhibits are not now available. | 
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School Librarians at Midwinter 


= library programs may not 
be on the A. L. A. midwinter calendar, 
but the meetings this year were replete 
with subjects which concern school li- 
brarians closely—certification, national 
planning, federal aid to libraries, a federal 
library agency, and the Activities Com- 
mittee’s survey of the Association’s or- 
ganization and work. 

During the conference there was a meet- 
ing of the School Libraries Committee, of 
which Helen Carpenter, assistant to the 
superintendent of libraries in the New 
York City public schools, is chairman. 
The reports of the seven subcommittees 
led to some discussion of the overlapping 
functions of some of them and to recom- 
mendation that each group’s aims be clari- 
fied. 

The School Library Yearbook Subcom- 
mittee recommended that articles prepared 
for the still unpublished yearbook be 
printed in one or more magazines, if such 
printing can be secured before the material 
isany further out of date. 

At the request of the Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People in 
Public Libraries and Schools, the state- 
ment in the national plan concerning school 
libraries was discussed. It seemed inade- 
quate and the School Libraries Committee 
suggested that the board, whose member- 
ship represents all aspects of work with 
young people, should draft a new state- 
ment for the consideration of the Planning 
Committee. It was further suggested that 
astatement relating library work for chil- 
dren to the national scheme should be 
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linked up with that about school libraries, 
since work and objectives of children’s and 
school librarians are so closely interrelated. 

Lois Shortess, chairman of the board, 
called a meeting inviting the attendance 
of all those interested in library work with 
children of any age. A further meeting of 
the board was held Saturday afternoon 
at which President Compton summarized 
the financial condition of the A. L. A., and 
explained that the income for this year is 
considerably below that which should 
reasonably have been expected. Conse- 
quently the establishment at headquarters 
of a department for library work with 
children in and out of school is impossible 
this year. The department has, however, 
the interest of the Executive Board and 
Council, and plans for its establishment 
should be in readiness for the moment 
when money may be available. As a 
method of considering plans, Secretary 
Milam suggested concentrated one or two- 
day meetings of the board with a chosen 
group to give intensive consideration to the 
formulation of possible programs. ‘This 
suggestion was adopted and plans for such 
a meeting preceding the Denver confer- 
ence will be made. 

One of the famous pay-as-you-enter teas 
was on the program again. This time the 
North Shore Library Club was host 
and any who were interested in library 
work with children and young people were 
urged to come. Judging by a hasty sur- 
vey of the people who accepted the in- 
vitation, that included just about every 
kind of librarian. Either that, or, li- 
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brarians like tea. 
fessional attitude. 

The Membership Committee of the 
School Libraries Section announces an en- 
rollment increase from 303 in February, 
1934, to 680 in December. The treasurer 
of the section and the regional and state 
chairmen of the Membership Committee 
are to be congratulated on such fine results. 
They now issue an invitation to more 


We incline to the pro- 
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school librarians to join and take an active 
part in the work of the section. Any mem. 
ber of the A. L. A. is eligible for mem- 
bership in the School Libraries Section by 
paying the yearly dues of fifty cents to the 
treasurer, Charlotte E. Smith, Harrisog 
Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois, 
It is much simpler to send a dollar, so why 
not pay your dues for a two-year period? 


M. L.B. 





A. L. A. NEWS 


DIDIER KEKE 


Committee Suggestions Solicited 
Tue A. L. A. Committee on Com- 


mittee Appointments is once more asking 
A. L. A. members to make recommenda- 
tions for appointments to A. L. A. com- 
mittees. The committee is especially 
anxious to have recommendations from 
junior members and committee chairmen. 
Though the committee is slowly getting 
together a good basic list for committee 
membership there are still many members 
of the Association who would make good 
committee workers of whom the Commit- 
tee on Committee Appointments has no 
knowledge. Won’t you tell the committee 
about them? 

The committee appreciated very much 
the codperation it received last year from 
the membership at large and again urges 
the members to send in any recommenda- 
tions which they may have for the various 
committees. As the recommendations, 
after they have been assembled and checked 
by the committee, will be passed on to the 
incoming officers, members are asked to give 
not only names, but details as to library 
experience of anyone proposed, and a note 


of special qualifications for various types 
of committee work. 

The names and details should be sent 
to the chairman of the committee, Con- 
stance Bement, State Library, Lansing, 
Michigan, or to any other member of 
the committee listed in the Handbook. 


Delegates to Madrid Congress 


Orrictat delegates from the Amer 
can Library Association to the Second In- 
ternational Congress of Libraries and 
Bibliography, to be held in Madrid, Spain, 


May 20 to 29, 1935, have been designated | 


by the A. L. A. Executive Board to include: 
the President and secretary of the A. L. A, 
all living past Presidents of the Associa 
tion; the members of the Committee on 
International Relations; the chairman of 
the Committee on Library Codperation 
with Latin America; members of the 
Executive Board; the chairman of the 
Committee on Bibliography ; presidents of 
affiliated national library organizations 
who attend; William Warner Bishop, 
representative of the A. L. A. on the Ir 
ternational Library Committee; Rebecct 
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Rankin, Frederick P. Keppel, Herbert 
Putnam, John T. Vance, Joseph L. 
Wheeler, Louis R. Wilson and Gerhard 
R. Lomer, who (in addition to some of 
the officers named above) have been in- 
yited by the International Library Com- 
mittee to act as chairmen or rapporteurs 
at various sessions, or who have some 
special interest in the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. The board is unable to assume re- 
sponsibility for delegates’ expenses but it 
has authorized the solicitation of funds 
for a few persons who have been invited 
to participate in the program. Dr. Bishop 
is president of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations which is call- 
ing the congress. 


New Edition of Shaw List? 


Some questions put to the Univer- 
sity and Reference Librarians who met 
during the Midwinter Conference are here 
repeated for all college and university li- 
brarians with the request that they discuss 
them with their staffs and send us their 
answers. 

Should a new edition of the List of 
books for college libraries be undertaken, 
remembering that fully a year would be 
required to prepare and publish it? 

Will you support it? 

How should it be prepared, i.e., should 
it be simply a revision of the old List, 
bringing that up to date and catching the 
obvious omissions? Or should compilation 
be begun all over again? 

If the latter, should selection be made 
by tentative lists checked by (1) librarians, 
(2) faculty members, (3) both? 

What faults in the old edition would 
you like to see corrected? Please criticize 
it for size, scope, arrangement, etc. 

Should there be a supplement for teach- 
tts colleges? Should the needs of colleges 
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offering the B. S. degree be considered? 

Should all out-of-print titles be dropped 
from a new edition or should the plan 
be retained of listing the best edition even 


: ? 
if op.t Emity V. D. MILLER 
Editor of Publications 


Minneapolis Publicity for Budget 

Campaigns 

Onz oF the most valuable scrapbooks 
ever given to the A. L. A. is one on pub- 
licity for two successful budget campaigns 
held by the Minneapolis Public Library. 
Thanks for the compilation are due to 
Gratia Countryman, librarian at Minne- 
apolis, and Ruth Rosholt, chairman of the 
Minneapolis library’s Publicity Commit- 
tee. Miss Rosholt is also a member of the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee. 

Requests to borrow the book will be 
filled in the order of receipt by the A. L. A. 
Publicity Department, 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. The borrower pays 
transportation costs. The book weighs 
slightly under five pounds. 


Association of Country Women 


Rurat librarians who attended the 
recent American Country Life Conference 
and others may be interested to know of the 
international organization, the Associated 
Country Women of the World, made up of 
34 women’s groups in 26 nations. Individ- 
ual contributing membership (£1 sterling 
annually) includes the monthly magazine 
The Countrywoman. Further informa- 
tion can be secured from the secretary, 
Mrs. Miriam MacKenzie, 26 Eccleston 
Street, London, S.W. 1, England, or from 
the writer. 

Grace E. FRYSINGER 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 
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From a Library Trustee 
To the Secretary: 


My check for $3 for the coming year’s 
dues as a trustee is enclosed. I noticed the 
article on page 860 in the December Bulletin, 
entitled, “Value of the A. L. A. to the Li- 
brary and the Librarians,” and the statement 
in the first paragraph that some members 
complain they never receive any benefit from 
the American Library Association. The 
writer wonders how carefully they read over 
the bulletins, and if they ever ask for infor- 
mation. During the last six or seven years, 
I have again and again written the A. L. A. 
for data, and have always received it 
promptly, and have found it very helpful in 
my work as a trustee, and in the last year 
as president of the Board of Trustees. 

James L. GARABRANT, Trustee 
Public Library 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Will Junior Members Help? 
To the Editor: 


A concordance to the tales of Edgar Allen 
Poe is being prepared by the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the American Library 
Association, and volunteers are invited from 
among junior members who would like to par- 
ticipate in the work. Before offering assist- 
ance, one should make certain that he has 
available the Virginia edition of the works 
of Poe, edited by James A. Harrison and 
published by Crowell. All who are inter- 
ested in helping with this work should write 
directly to the editor. 

J. H. SHera, Editor 
Scripps Foundation 


Oxford, Ohio 


Letters of William Cobbett 
To the Editor: 


I am just completing a collection of the 
letters of William Cobbett, the political 
journalist. Information respecting any let- 
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ters now in private or public collections ip 
the United States would be greatly appre. 
ciated. 

In particular, information from the pres- 
ent owner or owners of a collection of 
twenty-six letters to Mr. John Morgan of 
Philadelphia would be most valuable. This 
series, running from November 5, 1804 to 
December 23, 1819, is known to have been 
in the possession of Nathan Jones of 85 Union 
Street, Philadelphia, in November, 1852, 

WILLIAM REITZEL 
Haverford College 


Haverford, Pennsylvania 


Wants and Offers 


Bureau of Railway Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Richard H. Johnston, librarian, 
wants Congressional Globe, v. 22, pt. 2, for 
31st Congress, Ist sess., covering May 16 to 
Sept. 30, 1850. This is listed in the Check- 
list as X 93. Will exchange Appendix 2, 
v. 22, of same publication. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library, Chal- 
mers Hadley, librarian, offers for cost of 
transportation: The Annual Register, Lon- 
don, from 1758 to 1812, and the index from 
1758 to 1792. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
(Md.), Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, 
wishes to obtain the following periodicals: 
Books (New York Herald Tribune) 1931, 
Oct. 11, 18, 25, Nov. 8, 15, Dec. 13; 1932) 
Dec. 25; Libraries, 1927, v. 32, nos. 2-9; Li- 
brary Journal, 1927, v. 52, nos. 1, 10; N.Y. 
Times Book Review, 1927, Dec. 11, 18; 
1928, Feb. 5, June 10, 17, July 22, Dec. 16; 
Sat. Review of Literature, 1927, Jan. 1, 22 
29, Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 
2, 9, 16, 23, 30, May 7, 14, 21, 28, June 4, 1, 
18, 25, July 2, 9, 16, Oct. 1, 22, Dec. 24; 
1928, Feb. 11, 18, 25, Mar. 3, 10, Apr. 7, 14 
21, 28, May 5, June 2, 16, 23; Times (Lon 
don) Literary Supplement, 1931, Jan. 8, 15; 
1932, Dec. 15; 1933, Feb. 23, Mar. 30, Apt. 
27, Aug. 10, 17, 31, Nov. 9. 
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Midwinter Council Meetings 


First Session 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held at the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel, Chicago, Thursday, December 
27, President Charles H. Compton presiding. 


CHAPTERS AND SECTIONS 


John A. Lowe, reporting for the Com- 
mittee on Chapters and Sections, recom- 
mended that favorable consideration be given 
to the application of the Delaware Library 
Association and the Wyoming Library As- 
sociation for affiliation as chapters of the 
American Library Association. It was voted 
to adopt the report. 


AcTIVITIES COMMITTEE REPORT 


The report of the Second Activities Com- 
mittee was presented by Paul North Rice, 
chairman. (For report, see December, 1934 
Bulletin, pages 859-72.) 

The following recommendations by the 
committee were adopted by the Council: 

“That the Council amend the resolution of 
May 29, 1928, to read: ‘A periodic scrutiny 
of Association activities should be made at 
least once in six years and at more frequent 
intervals when deemed necessary by the Ex- 
ecutive Board or the Council. The survey is 
to be made by a committee to be appointed by 
the President and is to include as complete 
consideration of the effectiveness and results 
of the various activities as is warranted and 
practicable with the view of suggesting to 
the Council possible changes of policy.’” 

“That the Council instruct its secretary 
to express to the foundations mentioned [the 
Carnegie Corporation, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, General Education 
Board, Rockefeller Foundation, and Rosen- 
wald Fund] the cordial appreciation of the 
Association for their contributions to library 
progress.” 

That the Council go on record as again 
approving, so soon as funds permit, the in- 
auguration of three major activities at head- 
quarters: (1) a statistical and research 
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bureau; (2) a department for college and 
university libraries; (3) a department for 
library work with children and youth in and 
out of school; and that the organization of 
a statistical department be given preference 
over the other two.” 

“The Council recommends that centraliz- 
ation of activities at headquarters not be 
extended far beyond those existing and 
recommended, and that when the financial 
condition of the Association warrants, after 
careful consideration and approval by the 
Executive Board, funds be allotted to certain 
committees, boards or institutes for studies 
and activities to be conducted by them or 
under their supervision.” 

“That no person should accept an appoint- 
ment as chairman of a committee unless he 
has stenographic help available, unless he is 
willing to give some time and attention to the 
work of the committee, and unless he is will- 
ing to work with the members of the com- 
mittee. 

“That no person should accept a position 
as a member of a committee unless he is 
prepared to assist in the work of the com- 
mittee and to answer correspondence.” 

“That a copy of the resolution stated 
above, together with a statement of the aims 
of the board or committee, be forwarded to 
each A. L. A. member when he is invited to 
serve thereon. 

“That the policy be approved by the Coun- 
cil that no chairman of a committee be re- 
appointed for a second year if the committee 
shows no signs of activity.” 

“That the Council recommend to the 
Committee on Committee Appointments: 

“a. That the committee communicate each 
year with the chairmen of all committees and 
request recommendations for the appoint- 
ment or discontinuance of members of their 
committees. 

“b. That in case any committee does not 
appear to be functioning, members of the 
committee, as well as the chairmen, be con- 
sulted as to the reasons.” 
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“That the Council request the Committee 
on Committees to make a complete and thor- 
ough study of the work and organization of 
all boards and committees with a view to 
recommending to the Council desirable 
changes; and to make hereafter an annual 
recommendation to the Council of which 
committees should be discontinued or con- 
solidated.” 

It was voted to refer the following recom- 
mendation, with the amendment that the 
Nominating Committee should nominate 
hereafter only one candidate for every office, 
to the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws for recommendation at the next annual 
meeting: 

“That the Council approve in principle the 
election of a President one year in advance 
of his assumption of the office of the presi- 
dency, the President-elect becoming auto- 
matically a member of the Executive Board. 
In order to avoid any increase in the size 
of the Executive Board, the office of second 
vice president is to be abolished.” 

It was voted to adopt the following recom- 
mendation: 

“1, That the Committee on Chapters and 
Sections be requested to obtain from each 
section, subsection and round table a state- 
ment of its aims and the type of librarians 
which its meetings are designed to serve. 
After these aims have been formulated, a 
copy is to be forwarded each year to each 
newly elected sectional or subsectional chair- 
man. 

“2. That the Executive Board as need 
arises select subjects for group discussion 
and appoint small committees to arrange for 
symposiums.” 

The final recommendation of the com- 
mittee, “The Committee on A. L. A. Activi- 
ties, acting upon the instructions given it, 
submits this report to the Council and re- 
spectfully asks that it be discharged,” was 
adopted, and it was voted unanimously to 
express the thanks of the Council for the 
splendid work done by this committee. 


* * * 
The following interim report of the Com- 


mittee on Recruiting for Library Service was 
presented by Ernest J. Reece, chairman. 
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REPORT ON RECRUITING 


The year’s emphasis on planning, includ. 
ing concern for the personnel aspects which 
are involved, suggests that some summariz. 
ing of recent recommendations of the com. 
mittee on recruiting may be pertinent at this 
moment. The committee therefore ventures 
again to bring to the notice of the Counc] 
the following suggestions: 

(1) “That probably more agencies (mean. 
ing especially libraries) than have done s0 
might systematize their 
periods of years in advance, thus enabling 
them to stabilize their operations in various 
directions.” This suggestion as made by the 
committee had reference primarily to pos 
sible effects upon recruiting, but obviously 
it touches service and administration at all 
points. It should hold as much for libraries 
in regaining their footing now, as in their 
efforts to push ahead in more favorable times. 

(2) That it might help to clarify recruit- 
ing if internal schemes of service could bk 
adopted more generally by libraries. In- 
cidentally such devices should strengthen the 
organization of personnel, whatever the em- 
ployment conditions; and because they can 
be made subject to adjustment as resources 
fluctuate, the salary scales prevalent ata 
given moment need not be frozen into them. 
Moreover, since they can be built to articu- 
late with certification plans, attention to 
them by the Council now might pave the 
way for such proposals regarding certifica- 
tion as the subcommittee of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship may be prepar- 
ing to bring forward. 

(3) That libraries generally might con 
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tribute to intelligent recruiting by differ 


entiating more sharply the several types and 
levels of library work, and by insisting upon 
the specific qualifications requisite for com- 
petent service in each. This should encour- 
age candidates to plan for particular kinds of 
library activity, to present less diffused and 
less superficial academic preparation, and 
perhaps to make choice of callings at a 
earlier date. 

The committee learns with interest that 
the proposal for a comprehensive study of 


personnel needs in the library profession 


again has been considered favorably by the 
Advisory Board for the Study of Special 
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Projects. In view of the approval already 
given by the Executive Board, the start upon 
this undertaking presumably awaits only the 
necessary financing. 


* * 


In the discussion raised by the report, Mr. 
Reece explained that the committee felt that 
the most potent influence for healthful re- 
cruiting is the building of an attractive li- 
brary service. It was pointed out, also in the 
discussion, that some of the most promising 
recruits have not the financial means for go- 
ing on to professional schools, and after 
discussion as to the extent of use of Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration funds by 
library school students, it was voted to refer 
to the Executive Board, for transmittal to 
an appropriate committee, the question of 
an investigation of the matter of federal 
funds or funds secured from private sources 
for students in library science. 

Frank L. Tolman, chairman, read the fol- 
lowing report of the Committee on Library 
Revenues : 


Protest AGAINST Tax LIMITATION Laws 


The American Library Association joins 
with the leading municipal associations in 
strong opposition to the nation-wide propa- 
ganda for arbitrary tax limitation laws and 
constitutional amendments. 

Such laws hamstring the services of gov- 
emmment and fall with disastrous force on 
the cultural and educational services. Such 
laws inevitably lead to evasion by excessive 
borrowing, by budget manipulation and by 
the draining of sinking funds. 

Local government must of course be eco- 
nomically conducted. Economy is best pro- 
moted by a sound budget system, and by the 
lection of able and responsible officials. No 
budget system can operate and few men of 
integrity will accept office under a system 
that strangulates the public service. 

Many plans are under way to relieve 
farmers and home owners from the over 
heavy burden of taxes. A more equitable 
listribution of the cost of government must 
and will be found. No solution lies, how- 
tver, in the adoption of unsound and ruinous 
constitutional amendments which, if en- 
forced, will destroy public credit, will force 
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municipalities into bankruptcy, will destroy 
real estate values and equities, will deprive 
citizens of the essential conditions of a safe 
and happy life, and will benefit only the 
speculator and promoter. 


* * * 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


On Lisrary SUPPORT 

Althea H. Warren, chairman, reporting 
for the Committee on Library Administra- 
tion, moved that the following statement be 
added to the Standards for Public Libraries 
(Nov. 1933 Bulletin, p. 513-14) under the 
paragraph “Income Needed:” “Communities 
desiring full development of library service 
will find it necessary to provide a support 
much larger than the one dollar minimum.” 
The motion was carried. She stated that the 
committee is continuing its study of the prob- 
lem of cost accounting and hopes to have 
a definite recommendation to make by the 
time of the Denver meeting. Among other 
problems to which the committee is turning 
its attention are measurement of reference 
service, mutilation and book theft and the 
machinery of replacements and inventory. 
The report was referred to the Executive 
Board. 

President Compton read the following 
statement on endowment, membership and 
special membership: 


ENDOWMENT, MEMBERSHIP, SPECIAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


It may seem to A. L. A. members that 
the subject of endowment is a closed matter 
since the second million dollars has been 
received and that the Association now has 
all the income it needs. Certain conditions, 
however, should not be overlooked. The 
income from the new endowment was not 
in addition to the income which the A. L. A. 
had before—it was to a large extent needed 
to replace certain annual grants which were 
expiring. 

The income of the Association from mem- 
bership dues (both general and special), 
from sales of publications and Booklist sub- 
scriptions dropped materially during recent 
depression years. In 1931, the receipts from 
these sources were over $175,000. In 1932, 
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they dropped to a little over $126,000. In 
1933, they were not quite $115,000. 

The net return on the $2,000,000 endow- 
ment fund in 1934-35 is estimated at $84,000, 
a return of 4.2 per cent or $16,000 less than 
it was anticipated that it would produce at 
5 per cent. The deficit of the Association 
has been reduced from $24,000 on January 1, 
1933, to $10,000 on September 1, 1934, and 
it is hoped, may be wiped out entirely this 
year. 

Another consideration which cannot be 
overlooked is the fact that the Association 
has a very definite moral obligation to main- 
tain its membership income as nearly as pos- 
sible at the level reached to qualify for the 
endowment fund. To do that, it showed an 
increase in annual income (from sources 
other than the Carnegie Corporation) of 
$50,000 over that received in 1925. 

Sustaining and contributing memberships 
were largely responsible for the increase in 
annual income which enabled the Associa- 
tion to request the second million dollars. 
They represent, therefore, a share of the 
moral responsibility of the A. L. A. in keep- 
ing its part of the “gentlemen’s agreement.” 
They were not merely an emergency meas- 
ure to be dropped when the endowment goal 
was reached. While it was intended that 
these special memberships should come 
mainly from persons outside the profession, 
librarians themselves decided, when economic 
conditions became severe, to shift the empha- 
sis within the profession until times are 
better. With the increase in citizen interest, 
it may be possible within the next few years 
to shift the emphasis again outside the pro- 
fession. But, for the present at least, keep- 
ing faith with our benefactors must be 
primarily a responsibility of the members 
of the Association. 

A further consideration is the fact that 
the money is needed. 

You have been told in the report of the 
Activities Committee of the pressing need of 
establishing at headquarters such essential 
services as a statistical bureau, a department 
for college and university libraries and a 
department for library work with children 
and youth in and out of school. Our income 
is actually $27,000 less than we expected 
it to be at this time when the Council adopted 
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the A. L. A. Program including these three 
activities. As a result of the planning actiyj. 
ties and national developments, other oppor. 
tunities are coming constantly to make the 
Association useful to libraries generally ang 
particularly to assist in the development of 
better support for libraries—opportunities 
which cannot be accepted without additional 
expenses. 

The Activities Committee has suggested 
that if libraries were to contribute annually 
in the form of special memberships even a 
small percentage of the amount the A. L.A 
saved them by the rejection of the discount 
schedule in the booksellers’ code, much of 
the Association’s financial problem would 
be over. The saving to libraries in book 
discounts is estimated at $1,500,000. A 
sustaining membership is $100 a year, 
A contributing membership is $25 a 
year. 

Another saving which can be measured in 
dollars and cents is the authoritative ruling 
recently secured by the A. L. A. exempting 
certain librarians from federal income 
tax. 

While we hope that the intangible returns 
on A. L. A. membership will always be the 
most important consideration, it is good to 
know that a membership investment does 
bring actual financial returns also, a part 
of which could be well devoted to strength- 
ening the Association’s services to l- 
braries. 

* * * 


Earl W. Browning, chairman of the Book- 
binding Committee, reported to the Council 
the formation of a joint A. L. A.—Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute Committee, and 
urged librarians who have any difficulties or 
any questions about prices or materials or 
the interpretation of the specifications at- 
cepted at Montreal to communicate with 
the committee. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg and A. F. Kubl- 
man announced that the Joint Committee 
on Materials of Research has made films 
of the NRA and AAA hearings in Wash 
ington, and is prepared to furnish these to 
libraries at a practicable cost of manufac- 
ture. A complete statement on this subject 
appears elsewhere in this Bulletin. 
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Second Session 


The second session of the Council was 
held at the Knickerbocker Hotel, Friday, 
December 28, President Compton presiding. 


CHANGES IN NATIONAL PLAN 


President Compton requested the secretary 
to read certain provisions in the report on 
planning, containing the recommendations of 
the Planning Committee and the Executive 
Board that changes be made in the planning 
statement presented to the Council at Mon- 
treal, as follows: (The changes refer to the 
statement “Looking Toward National Plan- 
ning,” A. L. A. Bulletin, August, 1934). 

Page 455. Insert before the last para- 
graph on page 455 the section on “The 
Library and Its Public,” which is on pages 
459-460. 

Pages 456 and 457. Make the following 
headings codrdinate with “The State’s Re- 
sponsibility” instead of subordinate to it: 
“Public Libraries,” “School Libraries,” 
“University and College Libraries.” 

In line five of the second paragraph, under 
“National Responsibilities,” page 457, insert, 
after the word “aid,” the following state- 
ment: “for libraries and library service.” 

Page 457. Change the heading from 
“Books” to: “Books and Other Library Ma- 


terials.” 


It was voted to adopt the recommenda- 
tions. 

The secretary then moved that the fol- 
lowing paragraph be substituted for the two 
starred paragraphs on page 456: 

“For libraries, as for schools, the state 
should acknowledge and accept responsibility 
for the provision of adequate service for all 
inhabitants. It should encourage the con- 
tinuation and increase of local support, and 
should assume a part of the cost of local li- 
braries, through state appropriations to 
supplement local funds, or to provide a 
minimum program.” 

It was voted to adopt the paragraph as 
recommended. 

The following restatement of the last 
paragraph under “The State’s Responsibil- 
ity” on page 456 was adopted: 

“The state library agency should main- 


tain a state reference and lending library to 
serve officials and to supplement other 
libraries. Pending the establishment of 
complete library service for the state, it may 
need to serve isolated readers or groups of 
readers directly. It should work for the co- 
ordination of all library resources in the 
interest of adult education, scholarship and 
research.” 

It was then voted to insert on page 457 as 
a new second paragraph, the following: 

“The functions of such library agency 
should be to forward the development of 
library service in codperation with the states 
and with other federal agencies; to foster 
inter-state library codperation in the inter- 
est of improving the educational, cultural 
and recreational facilities available to all the 
people; to foster such nation-wide coérdina- 
tion and division of responsibility among 
national, university and other research li- 
braries as will tend to make the materials 
of scholarship in some form, and services 
in connection therewith, equally available to 
people in all parts of the country; to collect 
and disseminate statistics and other informa- 
tion about libraries; to make surveys and 
studies in the library field.” 

The following statement on “A Federal 
Library Agency,” a recommendation of the 
Federal Relations Committee, supplementing 
the national plan was then presented by 
Secretary Milam. In the discussion Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, chairman, pointed out that 
the committee had not wished to decide ab- 
solutely on what activity of government, 
what unit of government, should assume the 
functions voted just above; it wished to sug- 
gest that the officers of the Association be 
allowed to formulate the matter more defi- 
nitely when they know more clearly how the 
government feels about it. 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AGENCY 
Resolved, That these functions should be 
placed in the Library of Congress or in the 
office of education according to the ability 
of these two agencies to handle them effec- 
tively, or in some other appropriate govern- 
mental agency which may result from re- 
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organization of governmental departments; 

That the administrative officers of the 
Association be authorized to negotiate with 
the officers of the government for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the proposed 
services in the governmental agencies named. 


* * * 


It was voted to adopt the statement. 

After discussion hy Clarence B. Lester, 
(see p. 64) Mr. Joeckel, (see p. 60) June R. 
Donnelly, and others, it was voted to add to 
the third paragraph under “National Re- 
sponsibilities” the following sentences: 

“The control and administration of 
library service should remain with states 
and local units of government, which are 
primarily responsible for library support. 
Federal aid should be so administered as to 
encourage state and local initiative.” 

In the discussion Miss Donnelly stated 
that she did not believe in federal aid to 
libraries, pointing out that five or six states 
pay 8o per cent of the taxes in this country, 
and that federal aid would have to come 
primarily out of the taxes of these few states. 
She felt that library support was a local and 
state matter. In Mr. Lester’s statement (p. 
64 in this issue) he replies to her objections. 

Secretary Milam next presented the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Federal 
Relations Committee regarding federal aid 
for libraries, supplementing the national 
plan. The adoption of the recommendations 
was moved, and at the same time it was 
moved to add to the newly adopted second 
paragraph under “National Responsibilities” 
the words: “to administer federal aid to 
libraries if and when such aid is made 
available.” 


RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID 


1. Federal aid should be administered 
under the direction of the federal library 
agency. 

2. Federal funds should be allotted to the 
states and territories through such state 
library agencies as are approved by the fed- 
eral authority and after the submission and 
approval of programs for the library de- 
velopment of the state. 

3. After such allotment of federal funds, 
the further distribution in the state, in ac- 


cordance with the program, is to be in the 
hands of the state library agencies. 

4. Fifty per cent of the fund should be 
distributed to the states on the basis of 
population, and the other 50 per cent on 
the basis of need, as determined by adequate 
studies to be made by the federal and state 
library agency. 

5. No formal requirement that a state 
provide a specific amount before receiving 
federal aid should be set. 

6. The officers of the A. L. A. are av. 
thorized to request $50,000,000-$100,000,000 
annual appropriation, this amount being sug- 
gested as a basis for discussion with gov- 
ernment officials. 

After discussion it was voted to adopt the 
recommendations. 


*x* * * 


Mr. Joeckel moved that the following 
statement be adopted as item number seven 
in the above list of proposals: 

“The officers of the Association are fur- 
ther authorized to request additional 
amounts from public works funds for the 
acquisition of library sites and the erection 
of library buildings.” 

It was voted to adopt the statement. 

It was voted to eliminate the last para- 
graph under “National Responsibilities,” as 
printed on page 457. 

[Note: The revised “National Plan for 
Libraries” as of January 1, 1935, is printed 
in full in this Bulletin (pp. 91-98) and is 
available as a separate. | 


‘TEACHER-LIBRARIAN TRAINING AGENCIES 


Keyes D. Metcalf presented the “Mini- 
mum Requirements for Teacher-Librarian 
Training Agencies” (see pp. 87-90), which 
were adopted with slight amendments. The 
requirements are printed as amended. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

In the absence of Rebecca B. Rankin, 
chairman, Ralph Ulveling read the report 
of the Subcommittee on Unemployment of 
the Committee on Salaries and Employment. 
The report will be printed in full in the 
March Bulletin. 

On the motion of Mr. Ulveling, the off- 
cers of the Association were instructed to 
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pass on to FERA authorities the following 
resolution which was adopted: 

“Resolved, That The A. L. A. Council 
and the A. L. A. Committee on Salaries and 
Employment express their gratitude and ap- 
preciation for the employment of many un- 
employed librarians on library projects 
during the past year. Through this means 
not only have these librarians been supplied 
with the necessities of life but also their 
morale and that of the profession as a whole 
have greatly improved. 

“In the light of experience it would be an 
aid to efficient administration of future 
projects if FERA funds were allocated for 
use under the supervision of the state library 
extension agency or other designated insti- 
tution, these funds to be used for the em- 
ployment of librarians and the purchase of 
necessary supplies.” 


RETIREMENT PLAN 


Louise Prouty, chairman, Committee on 
Annuities and Pensions, urged executives re- 
sponsible for the welfare of numbers of 
employees to consider the plan of annuities 
and pensions as set forth by the A. L. A. for 
the benefit of their staffs. She announced 
that some forty additional staff members of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library had recently 
joined the plan. Although as yet no library 
has joined the plan on a contributory basis, it 
was announced that the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany was going in on that basis. It is hoped 
that libraries may be able to follow this 
example. 


Protest BANNING OGBURN PAMPHLET 

Matthew S. Dudgeon presented the mat- 
ter of the banning of the pamphlet You and 
machines, in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps. The pamphlet was prepared 
for the use of the CCC under a grant by 
the General Education Board to the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. It was voted to 
adopt and transmit, to the President, the 
following letter: 
“The President 
“Washington, D.C. 
“Sir: 

“It has come to the attention of the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association that 
the pamphlet You and Machines by Dr. 
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William F. Ogburn, one of the proposed 
series of publications to be issued by the 
American Council of Education for use in 
the CCC Camps, has been denied circulation 
in these Camps. 

“We respectfully request that you make 
it possible for the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education and the Educational Director of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps to direct the 
educational policies to be operative in these 
camps and to make available the reading 
matter essential in a modern program of edu- 
cation. 

“Very respectfully, 
Cuartes H. Compton, President 
Cart H. Miran, Secretary 


PPA 


Carnegie Head Tours 
Dominions 


F reperick P. KEPPEL, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, is visiting various 
British dominions and colonies in connection 
with the corporation’s dominions and colonies 
program. After stopping in Honolulu, he 
will spend February in New Zealand, March 
and April in Australia, and May in Africa. 
He expects to attend a conference of Jeanes 
school teachers at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, from May 26 to 29, and to be in 
London in June. While in England he plans 
to attend a conference on examinations, and 
a meeting of the Carnegie Corporation ad- 
visers for the British Empire, returning to 
the United States sometime in July. 


ites’ 


Documents Proceedings 


Published 


Public documents, 1934 has just been is- 
sued by the A. L. A. in planographed form. 
The volume treats of the selection, distribu- 
tion, cataloging, reproduction and preserva- 
tion of documents and embraces about two 
dozen papers presented at the Montreal con- 
ference before the Documents Committee 
and related groups. Further information 
about it will be given in a later issue of the 
Bulletin. 252 pages. $2.25. 
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i Who's Who for Junior Members y 


CuHarues H. Compton, now President of 
the A. L. A., has long been interested in 
federal relations and in the possibilities of 
government aid for libraries. One of the 
first acts of his presidency was the appoint- 
ment of a Federal Relations Committee to 
study this specific problem. His deep per- 
sonal interest in the work of this group is 
further evidenced by his voluntary attend- 
ance at their meetings, by his close study of 
their findings, and by his active sponsorship 
of their recommendations. 





Jessir F. De Suone, librarian of the 
Howard Whittemore Memorial Library at 
Naugatuck (Conn.), formerly of the Tampa 
(Fla.) public library, and for several years 
with the Cleveland (Ohio) public library as 
assistant and branch librarian, is now serving 
her second term on the Membership Com- 
mittee as state representative for Connecti- 
cut. 


CuHar tes FE. FRiLey, who writes on the ad- 
ministrative problems of the college librarian, 
has had a varied experience in educational 
administration, having been a college regis- 
trar, a professor of education, and a dean of 
arts and sciences. He is at present dean of 
the Division of Industrial Science, Iowa State 
College. His particular field of interest is 
college administration. “College Library 
Control” is the second of the proposed series 
on The Library and the College Commun- 
ity, which was described in this column last 
month. A free copy of Dean Friley’s article 
may be obtained, while a limited supply 
lasts, by any college librarian wishing to 
call it to the attention of his dean or presi- 
dent, by addressing the editor of the Bulletin. 


CaRLETON B. JoEcKEL, professor of li- 
brary science at the University of Michigan, 
and formerly librarian of the Berkeley 
(Calif.) public library, has studied the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the library’s relation 
to government for several years. His re- 
cent doctoral study on “The Government 
of the American Public Library,” together 
with his work as chairman of the Federal 
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Relations Committee, lends significance to 
his presentation of the committee’s proposal 
for federal participation in library develop. 
ment at the Midwinter Conference, printed” 
in this issue of the Bulletin. : 


CLARENCE B. Lester’s long experience jg 
state library service and legislative reference 
work in Indiana, New York, and Wiscon. | 
sin (where he has headed the free library © 
commission since 1920) has given him 
familiarity with the problem of governmental _ 
relations. His article in this issue is based 
on his remarks at the midwinter coundl — 
meeting at which federal aid was discussed, _ 


SipnEY B. MITCHELL, whose love for 
growing things has brought him fame both ag __ 
a gardener and as a writer on the subject | 
of flower gardens, is even better known by 
the library world for his devotion to the im ~ 
provement of professional training for le 
brarians. As director and instructor in ~ 
library schools and summer institutes, and as © 
guiding genius of the University of California — 
School of Librarianship from its establish — 
ment in 1919, Mr. Mitchell is well equipped — 
to write, from personal observation, on libra 
ry training during the past decade. Asa © 
member of the Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship he has prepared the article in this — 
issue which is being submitted by the board ~ 
to the Executive Board of the American © 
Library Association. 


Hitpa W. SmirtH, specialist in workers — 
education for the Federal Emergency Re” 
lief Administration, has written “Work 
ers’ Classes Need Library’s Aid” on request, — 
to acquaint A. L. A. members with a federal 
project of growing importance. Keeping 
libraries in touch with educational undertak- 
ings of national scope such as workers’ edu- 
cation is one responsibility carried by the — 
A. L. A. assistant in adult education. 


Prize Winner 


Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, North Da 
kota representative on the A. L. A. Mem 
bership Committee, has won first prize of 
$50 from the New York Times for an essay 
on The value of the New York Times Index” 


for research. 














school or state agency to all of the A. L. a yu ublica ati 
the current year—including the Bulletin, the Boo nee e 
the Subscription Books Bulletin—free with a $100 sustain ing 


membership. 


The advantages of this offer are threefold: 


1. The year’s important professional tools issued by the 
sction willbe ea Your library at soon they as meld 
the gee wich a et —— 


becoming a ! 

possibly be financed, . .. If it were possible 
contribute satgaally w» the A: 2 ape ercentage of the — 
amount it has saved by the rejection of the bo ers’ code, 
accomplished i co the AL ch 
financial difculty would be over.” 


Address: Spin Memberhip Dearest 
520 North Michigan Avenoe, | bicago % 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC LIBRARY F 























Better public library support is on the horizon 
if facts cited by Mr. Milam in the January Bulletin’ 
mean anything. In 1955 the situation may have been ~~ 
too hopeless for many to make use of Current Problems — 

in Public Library Finance. Now, with encouraging 4 
 -gigns ahead, it can effectively be put to the uses for 
which it has been designed. 











It was intended specifically (and it did hit i 
‘mark) to help librarians and library boards to gain 
‘proper recognition for the library and to work out. 
with appropriating bodies ways and means of keeping 

the library afloat--of giving it proper considerati 
.in the apportionment of public funds--and of basing =~ 
' this consideration, in part at least, on the library's 

- dmportance as a social agency in the community and on 
the extraordinary demands being made upon it. 


There is no doubt that many libraries and com ~ 

munities were benefited by this modest symposium of ~ 
“ 126 pages which cost them but $1.25. It is also true © 
ee - that only about 1000 of the public librarians of the 
country availed themselves of the experience and 
considered judgment of their colleagues which this 

~ book represents. 


So, to the librarian who does not own it, this 
final word--the book is as good today as when it was 
written. It is now, perhaps, even more timely. 
American Library Associatiol 

520 North Michigan Avent 
Chigago, Tllinodi 
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